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I  complexities  of  which  I  happened  :  would  have  been  my  own  verdict.  The 

ZELDA’S  FORTUNE.  j  to  be  the  centre  were  not  cut  through  |  evidence  grouped  itself  naturally  into 

•  by  the  knife  of  the  law.  I  can  only  ,  two  divisions,  the  first  relating  to  Mrs. 

BOOK  III.  OFF  THE  STAGE.  !  say»  from  my  personal  experience  ^  Goldrick,  the  second  to  me. 

I  and  from  my  experience  as  a  sur-  !  As  to  Mrs.  Goldrick.  She  had 

CHAPTER  XVI.  (continued.)  geon  that  the  emblematic  bandage  :  been  seen  alive  at  a  certain  hour  on 

[  of  Themis  typifies  something  more  i  the  second  day  before  her  corpse  was 

“  Oh,  if  you  are  telling  me  the  '  than  the  blindness  of  impartiality.  I  '  discovered  by  two  laborers  who,  in 

truth  1  Mein  Golt,  kann  es  moylich  ;  would  represent  law  —  that  is  to  say,  i  passing  along  the  Old  Wharf-Side, 

teynl  Can  it  be  —  but  the  way  she  ;  the  science  of  human  justice  —  as  i  hfid  watched  her  open  her  door  to  a 

spoke  of  you  —  and  when  Carol  told  1  being  near-sighted  rather  than  blind,  i  well-dressed  man,  who  might  have  been 
me  you  were  rich  ”  —  |  She  sees  sharply  enough  within  her  ^  myself,  but  whom  they  did  not  pretend 

“Carol?  Then  Carol  lied  as  usual.  !  range,  and  her  sight  is  strong;  but  j  to  identify.  Her  repute  as  a  miser, 

I  rich  ?  I  am  as  poor  as  you,  Clau-  ‘  her  vision  is  bounded,  not  by  the  hori-  j  who  kept  hoards  of  money  in  her 

dia:  ask  Lord  Lisburn  himself,  who  zon,  but  by  a  mist  that  calls  for  the  ;  own  house,  was,  in  spite  of  much 

never  lied,  if  you  still  doubt  my  aid  of  spectacles  which  she  is  too  vain  j  wrangling,  brought  out  sufficiently  to 

word.  As  for  how  the  girl  spoke  of  i  of  her  personal  appearance  to  use.  have  an  effect  upon  the  jury,  though 

me,  who  cares  ?  She  is  a  mere  sav-  Zelda  and  Aaron  and  thousands  of  i  I  think  they  were  warned  by  the  judge 

awe,  with  strange  fancies,  it  is  true,  people  spend  their  lives  and  think  |  to  perform  the  impossible  feat  of  ex- 

but  one  whom  neither  I  nor  you  '  their  thoughts  and  do  their  deeds  in  [  eluding  it  from  their  minds.  The  body 

could  understand.  Will  vou  believe  the  mist  into  which  I  myself  had  i  was  two  days  afterwards  discovered  in 

foolish  tales  against  my  word  —  or  the  strayed,  and  the  law  knows  no  more  of  ;  a  cellar,  and  the  medical  evidence 

stat'B  tricks  of  an  actress  against  ” —  |  how  they  live,  or  what  they  think  and  I  conclusively  proved  that  she  had  been 

“My  love”  I  was  going  to  add:  |  what  they  do,  than  it  does  of  the  |  killed  hy  a  violent  blow  with  some 

for  I  should  have  been  blmd  indeed  inhabitants  of  the  moon.  But  in  my  I  he.avy  instrument  —  evidently  with  an 
not  to  understand  with  what  ample  '  case,  who  lived  habitually  within  her  ,  iron  crowbar,  covered  with  blood  and 

cause  Claudia  had  been  deceived,  and,  range  of  vision,  she  had  thought  fit  ,  hair,  that  lay  hard  by.  Three  or 

as  my  misconstruction  of  her  had  to  (Ion  her  spectacles.  In  a  word,  I  '  four  surgeons  were  examined,  of  whom 

been  removed,  what  could  hinder  my  |  stood  accused  before  my  countrymen  i  all  but  one  inclined  to  the  opinion 

heart  from  rushin"  back  into  its  own  j  of  the  murder  of  Margaret  Goldrick,  that  the  corpse  had  lain  where  it  was 

channel  ?  I  would  not  love  the  false  I  and  with  good  and  logical  cause,  as  i  found  about  two  days ;  the  one  dis- 

Claudia  of  my  fancy;  but  when  had  !  I  myself  was  compelled  to  own.  ;  sentient  held,  on  cross-examination, 

I  ceased  to  love  the  true  Claudia  ^Iv  topic  lies  with  lives  which  in  a  i  that  the  blow  must  have  been  inflicted 

of  old  ?  It  was  the  same  with  her  civilized  country  and  in  a  civilized  i  much  more  recently,  but,  on  reexam- 

—  there  could  be  nothintr  between  us  century  lie  beyond  the  range  of  law.  ination,  fell  into  a  confusion  which 
now  that  our  common  poverty  had  i  it  is  no  part  of  my  province  to  re-  did  me  more  harm  than  good.  Fi- 
made  us  of  one  blood  even  in  the  sight  produce  the  story  of  those  rapid  weeks  nally,  hmh  words,  like  quarrelling, 
of  the  world.  What  her  answer  would  during  which  I  was  first  examined  had  been  heard  by  half  a  dozen  wit- 
be  I  knew  before  I  could  sjjeak  the  before  a  magistrate,  then  had  to  wait  nesses  through  a  window  that  looked 
magic  word  that  was  to  free  me  and  in  prison  for  my  trial,  and  was  at  }  into  the  lane. 

keep  me  from  Zelda’s  toils  and  coils  inst  tried  as  a  prisoner  at  the  bar.  As  to  myself.  Lord  Lisburn,  who 

forever  more.  The  officers  of  justice  had  quickly  and  retained  counsel  for  me,  proved  that 

But  neither  the  word  nor  the  an-  easily  tracked  me  from  St.  Bavons  to  two  days  before  the  discoveipr  of  the 
swer  came.  Was  I  never,  not  even  I  Claudia’s  lodgings,  and  the  evidence  body  I  left  home  with  the  intention 
for  this  one  moment,  to  be  left  free  offered  by  the  crown  appeared  to  my-  of  starting  for  St.  Bavons,  in  such 
to  follow  the  choice  of  my  soul  ?  ]  nigh  irresistible.  A  repeti-  want  of  money  that  he  was  obliged  to 

Claudia  suddenly  started,  and  my  j  tion  of  its  leading  heads  will  be  enough  assist  me  from  his  own  purse  in 
eyes  followed  hers  to  the  door.  It  had  to  ®liow  in  what  a  tangled  maze  of  order  to  pay  a  very  smalt  bill  at 
opened  noiselessly  to  admit  two  men,  '  circumstances  I  was  lost  and  snared,  my  lodgings.  He  was  examined  by 
of  whom  one  was  a  constable  in  ^  once  said,  “  It  is  as  impossi-  a  young  and  zealous  junior,  who  chose 

uniform.  Under  that  disguise  I  as  that  I  should  ever  be  a  million-  to  ask  him  from  his  brief  whether 

looked  on  my  irrepressible,  invincible  ^'^e  or  a  murderer  ”  —  if  I  had  only  he  had  observed  anything  strange 

persecutor.  Destiny,  once  more.  i  that  I  should  ever  have  and  confused  in  my  manner,  and  h^ 

’  j  a  thousand  pounds  in  my  pocket  or  answered  “  Yes,”  before  he  coidd 

-  seem  guilty  of  murder,”  my  typical  be  checked  by  my  own  counsel.  He 

BOOK  IV.  PALMAM  QUA)  MERUIT,  impossibilities  would  have  become  also  proved  that  I  appeared  to  know 

FERAT.  ’  actual  realities.  Having  been  com-  St.  Bavons  well  —  indeed  my  year’s 

mitted  both  by  the  coroner  and  by  the  residence  there  needed  no  proof, 

CHAPTER  I.  FOR  THE  PROSECUTION,  city  magistrate  at  St.  Bavons,  I  was  while  my  bad  reputation  was  no  doubt 

brought  up  at  the  assizes  there,  and  remembered  by  my  twelve  judges, 

I  AM  not  about  to  write  the  history  I  myself  felt,  as  I  was  being  tried  for  all  of  them  once  my  fellow-citizens, 

of  a  criminal  trial.  It  may  have  my  life,  that  had  I  been  on  the  junr  in  my  disfavor.  My  actual  journey 

surprised  some  that  a  few  of  the  many  instead  of  in  the  dock,  “  Guilty  ”  was  also  matter  of  evidence :  nut  this 
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WM  of  little  consequence,  seeing 
that  the  curate  of  St.  Catherine’s  — 
•  witness  of  the  best  kind  —  had 
himself  met  me  and  directed  me  to 
lira.  Goldrick’s  a  few  minutes  before 
she  had  been  seen  to  open  her  door 
to  the  visitor  spoken  of  by  the  two 
laborers.  That  I  knew  from  the 
positive  information  of  Lord  Lisburn 
and  the  curate  of  her  reputation  for 
wealth  was  admitted  as  evidence 
which  the  jury  were  not  called  upon 
to  exclude  from  their  attention.  My 
former  acquaintance  with  the  old 
woman’s  scamp  of  a  son  was  also 

i>roved,  so  as  to  suggest  a  natural  in- 
erence  that  I  was  better  informed  even 
than  her  neighbors  of  her  circum¬ 
stances.  Lastly,  with  regard  to  this 
division  of  the  evidence,  I  myself, 
fully  identibed,  was  seen  by  three 
independent  witnesses  to  leave  the 
house  about  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two 
hours  after^the  man,  who  might  be  I, 
was  seen  to  enter,  one  of  them 
volunteering  the  statement  that  “  I 
walked  off  Uke  a  man  in  a  daze.” 

Thus  the  two  separate  streams  con¬ 
verged.  Mrs.  Gioldrick  had  been 
murdered,  and  every  circumstance 
pointed  naturally  to  myself  as  her  mur¬ 
derer.  From  tuis  point  ran  two  other 
chains — one  confirmatory,  the  other 
—  but  I  will  touch  on  these  in  turn. 

For  confirmatory  evidence  were 
the  facts  that  Mrs.  Goldrick  lived 
entirely  alone,  had  no  known  visitors 
and  no  known  relations,  so  there 
was  no  one  more  intimate  with  her 
than  I,  who  could  be  more  reasonably 
suspected.  That  the  postman  had 
brought  her  a  letter  with  a  London 
postmark,  not  afterwards  found;  so 
ft  might  be  inferred  that  she  bad  some 
correspondent  in  London  who  might 
of  course,  be  I.  That  the  postman, 
in  his  ten  years’  experience,  had 
never  known  her  to  receive  a  letter 
before,  and  that  his  curiositv  led  him 
to  observe  that  the  address  was 
written  in  a  man’s  hand.  That  I  had 
talked  of  giving  up  a  projected 
voyage  with  Lord  Lisburn  that  I  had 
accepted  on  the  ground  of  poverty, 
in  words  that  might  signify  a  coming 
change  of  circumstances.  That  1 
was  supposed  by  the  workhouse  au¬ 
thorities  at  Barnfield  to  be  a  gypsy 
foundling,  so  that  a  possible  connec¬ 
tion  with  one  of  the  same  race  might 
be  inferred.  Of  course  much  of  this 
was  incidental  suggestion  and  guess¬ 
work  ;  but  such  guess-work  came 
with  fearful  force  when  combined 
with  the  direct  evidence  that  had 
gone  before. 

Still,  however,  there  was  one  link 
wanting.  But  it  was  amply  sup¬ 
plied.  The  body  of  Mrs.  Goidrick  lay 
in  front  of  a  chest,  completely 
empty,  save  that  a  bank-note  and  a 
sovereign  had  slipped  into  a  wide 
crack  in  the  side.  It  was  clear,  there¬ 
fore,  that  her  reputation  for  wealth 
bad  been  deservM,  and  that  she  had 
died  in  guarding  her  treasure.  The 
box  had  not  been  unlocked  but  forced 


open  at  the  hinges.  But  —  for  the 
last  link  to  complete  the  chain,  where 
had  the  money  gone  ? 

For  a  crushing  answer,  when  I, 
whose  previous  poverty  had  been  am¬ 
ply  proved,  was  searched,  they  found 
concealed  on  my  person  bank-notes  to 
the  amount  of  a  tnousand  pounds. 

In  answer  to  all  this,  1  nad  but  my 
plea  of  Not  Guilty,  unsupported  by 
any  circumstantial  proof,  and  one 
witness — a  stupid  shop-boy  at  a 
small  stationer’s,  who  liad  sold  an 
envelope  and  a  postage-stamp  to  a 
woman  answering  Mcs.  Goldrick’s  de¬ 
scription  later  than  I  had  been  seen 
to  leave  her  door.  But  when  pressed 
on  the  matter,  it  appeared  there 
was  no  clock  in  the  shop,  and  that 
his  only  reason  for  his  fixing  on  the 
hour  was  the  unfailing  regularity  with 
which  his  appetite  marked  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  dinner-time.  I  dp  not  think 
that  1  ever  in  all  my  life  heard 
so  intensely  fiendish  a  sound  as  the 
murmur  of  heartless  laughter  which 
ran  through  the  magistrates’  court¬ 
room  at  what  the  bratanders  thought 
a  capital  joke  —  all  the  better,  per¬ 
haps,  because  it  might  have  the  effect 
of  hanging  a  fellow-creature.  He  was 
not  called  by  my  counsel  at  the 
trial. 

Lord  Lisburn,  as  I  have  said,  though 
one  of  the  principal  witnesses  tor 
the  prosecution,  employed  his  own 
attorney  to  investigate  my  case  and 
to  defend  me.  But  he  himself  kept 
aloof ;  and  I  know  too  well  that  he 
was  only  trying  to  save  the  life  of 
a  murderer  because  that  murderer 
had  twice  saved  his  own.  I  would 
have  refused  his  help  if  I  could,  and 
have  trusted  to  my  judges  and  to  my 
innocence  ;  but  I  was  not  allowed. 
But  though  Lord  Lisburn’s  desertion, 
however  inevitable  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  was  bitter  enough,  both 
that  and  my  own  imminent  peril 
were  swallowed  up  in  the  inexpressi¬ 
ble  pain  of  thinking  how  my  fearful 
accusation  might  Took  in  Claudia’s 
eyes.  That  it  should  have  thus  fallen 
upon  me  when  the  words  of  final  hap¬ 
piness  were  trembling  on  her  lips, 
as  I  could  not  fail  to  sec,  was  too  hor¬ 
rible  to  bear,  and  I  did  her  my  last 
piece  of  injustice  —  I  forgot  for  a 
whole  day  the  distance  from  London 
to  St.  Bavons,  her  utter  want  of  means, 
her  father’s  condition,  which  required 
her  incessant  care,  and  the  fact  that 
the  word  had  never  been  spoken  which 
would  have  given  her  a  right  to  visit 
me  in  my  trouble.  I  did  not  de¬ 
serve  to  be  rewarded  with  the  first 
letter  that  I  had  ever  received  from 
her  hands. 

“I  don’t  know  if  this  will  be 
opened,”  it  began,  without  preface, 
“  so  I  must  write  as  I  must  —  not  as 
I  want  to.  I  ask  your  forgiveness  on 
my  knees  —  for  all  things.  Carol 
comes  and  tells  me  all  daily.  The 
people  who  write  and  read  newspapers 
oelieve  the  worst  of  you,  but  if  I 
had  believed  you  a  thousand  times 
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guilty  towards  me,  I  will  never  believe 
ou  guilty  of  such  a  sin  —  my  heart 
nows  better  than  that  —  and  it 
knows,  too,  that  if  you  in  your  inno¬ 
cence  will  trust  in  God,  the  minds  of 
men  will  be  opened  to  the  truth  as 
well  as  mine.”  And  then  she  went  on 
to  speak  words  of  trust  and  courage 
which,  as  I  read  between  the  lin  °8, 
ought  to  have  been,  in  truth,  harder 
for  her  to  feel  than  they  were  for 
me.  “I  am  brave  for  the  sake  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  of  your  innocence,”  she 
went  on,  ‘‘but  I  shall  simply  break 
my  heart  if  you  are  not  brave  tco. 
Nor  have  you  only  a  woman  for  a 
friend.  Carol  believes  in  you  too,  and 
he  has  a  true  heart  tlirough  ail  his 
strange  ways.  If  I  could  only  do 
EomeUiing  lor  you  besides  telling  you 
that  you  have  a  friend,  thou<'h 
friendship  may  be  all  that  is  lefl  tor 
us  both  now  I  But  if  this  were  my 
last  word,  it  should  be,  over  and  over 
again,  ‘  We  are  not  made  to  become 
happy,  but  to  grow  strong  ’  —  and  I 
will  try  to  be  so  for  your  sake,  if  you 
will  be  for  your  own. 

‘‘Claudia  Brandt." 

(To  bo  ooDtinued.) 


YOUNG  BROWN. 

BOOK  III. 

CHAPTER  XI.  (continued.) 

But  Mr.  Krorl  thought  differently. 
The  evidence  was  not  strong,  but 
several  bank-notes  had  been  stolen 
along  with  this  one  —  it  was  in  short 
“a  great  bank-note  robbery”  —  and 
‘‘  Providence  ”  was  ever  on  the  look¬ 
out  to  see  that  persons  like  Mr.  Jiddle- 
dubbin  should  have  their  lost  goods 
restored  to  them,  no  matter  whether 
it  were  eighteen  or  eighty  or  eighteen 
hundred  years  after  the  loss,  lliieves 
would  do  well  to  bear  this  in  mind, 
and  to  think  forever  of  the  sure  foot 
of  justice.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Sharpe 
stepped  into  the  witness-box  and  had 
the  note  shown  him. 

Mr.  Sharpe  was  not  a  man  to  be 
browbeaten  by  Mr.  Wissle,  as  Mr. 
Wissle  well  knew.  He  turned  the 
note  over,  and  at  once  laid  his  finger 
on  the  flaw  of  the  case,  which  nobody 
had  done  before  him. 

“  Nothing  proves,”  said  he,  “  that 
this  is  note  0001 2345.  You  have  been 
taking  too  much  for  granted.  The 
last  two  figures  are  burned  out  ”  (this 
was  indeed  true,  for  the  Bank  of 
England  having  sent  the  note  to  a 
learned  professor  to  remove  the  stain, 
that  learned  .  professor  had  instantly 
burned  a  hole  through  the  stain  with 
some  acid).  “My  name  and  private 
marks  are  here,”  added  Mr.  Sharpe, 
using  a  double  eyeglass  to  reconnoitre 
the  back.  “  The  marks  refer  to  some 
entry  in  my  ledgers.  If  your  worship 
will  allow  me  to  send  to  my  office,  one 
of  my  clerks  shall  bring  me  the  ledger 
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for  the  year  in  question,  and  we  shall 
lee  at  once  to  whom  the  note  was 
given.  I  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Jiddle- 
dubbin ;  ”  saying  whitm,  Mr.  Sharpe 
Kribblcd  some  words  on  a  card  and 
handed  them  to  a  policeman,  then 
walked  out  of  the  witness-box,  glancing 
not  unkindly  at  Madge.  Mr.  Sharpe 
kept,  from  prudential  motives,  a  minute 
entry  of  all  the  notes  be  gave  away  in 
his  money-lending  capacity,  and  none 
of  his  ledgers  were  ever  destroyed. 
He  guessed  at  6rst  sight  that  Madge 
was  not  guilty  of  theft,  and  bad  in¬ 
wardly  determined  that  she  should  not 
be  convicted,  even  if  he  himself  had  to 
provide  means  for  her  defence-  It  did 
not  suit  him  that  one  about  whom  he 
knew  so  much  as  Madge,  and  who,  by 
reason  of  those  family  claims  which 
she  herself  ignored,  could  be  so  held 
M  in  terrorem  over  the  Duke  of 
Courthopc,  should  be  discredited  by 
anything  of  a  criminal  nature. 

But  whilst  the  policeman  was  away 
fetching  Mr.  Sharpe’s  clerk  and  ledger, 
Mr.  Wissle  produced  his  first  witness 
as  to  character  —  Mr.  Mowledy.  Now 
Mr.  Wissle  having  pressed  exceeding 
sore  on  Messrs.  Jiddledubbin  and 
Slopgood,  it  was  quite  natural  that  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  should  re¬ 
taliate  by  thrusting  at  Mr.  Mowledy. 
There  is  not  very  much  in  a  charge 
of  thcfl  against  a  peasant-woman; 
but  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  vanity 
of  two  gentleman  of  the  law  arrayed 
against  each  other,  and  it  was  urgent 
that  ambitious  Mr.  llushout,  who  con¬ 
ducted  the  prosecution,  should  not  let 
such  a  one  as  Mr.  Wissle  get  in  any 
way  the  best  of  him.  Mr.  Rushout 
was  a  young  barrister  just  budding 
into  Old  Bailey  practice,  thanks  to  his 
uncle,  the  solicitor  to  Mr.  Slopgood, 
who  sent  him  many  briefs.  He  was  a 
blustering  young  lawyer  with  red 
whiskers,  a  broad  chest,  and  lungs 
like  leather.  The  better  to  show  his 
great  talent,  it  was  bis  custom  to  affect 
at  starting  a  tone  of  bluff  good-humor, 
and  his  attempts  to  this  end  much  re¬ 
sembled  the  efforts  of  an  elephant 
trying  to  dance  among  eggs  ;  but  by 
and  by,  if  thwarted,  bis  natural  feroc¬ 
ity  came  uppermost,  and  he  would 
rave  and  blackguard,  as  only  lawyers 
are  privileged  to  do.  That  is  an 
edifying  tradition,  one  may  remark, 
which  allows  the  exponents  of  the  law 
to  adopt  a  language  and  manners 
which  would  be  tolerated  from  no 
other  men,  either  in  public  or  private. 
If  a  person  not  versed  in  law  were  to 
speak  as  certain  counsel  do,  he  would 
be  taught  somewhat  roughly  the  uses 
of  civility  ;  but  barristers  are  shielded 
by  the  excellent  plea  that  they  act 
“professionally,”  in  other  terms,  be¬ 
cause  it  pays  Uiem. 

“  So  you  call  yourself  a  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England  ?  ”  roared 
Mr.  Rushout  with  rasping  blandness 
to  Mr.  Mowledy,  aAer  the  curate’s 
examination  in  chief  by  Mr.  Wissle 
was  finished.  “  May  I  ask,  sir,  when 
and  where  you  were  ordained,  and 


what  proofs  you  can  adduce  that  you 
are  not  here  to  protect  the  prisoner 
from  the  consequences  of  a  felony  ?  ” 

Mr.  Mowledy  replied  that  there  was 
a  gentleman  there  upon  the  bench, 
namely,  Mr.  Sharpe,  who  could  testify 
to  his  sacred  character. 

“Ah I”  said  Mr.  Rushout,  some¬ 
what  put  out  and  yet  raising  his  voice 
more  angrily  from  being  compelled  to 
change  his  tactics.  “Well,  Mr. 
Mowledy,  I  ask  you  to  say  that  you 
know  no  one  single  act  in  the  prison¬ 
er’s  life  which  could  warrant  the  in¬ 
ference  that  she  is  now  guilty.  Re¬ 
member,  sir,  that  if  mercy  is  a  fine 
thing,  truth  is  a  better,  and  that  you 
are  here  to  speak  the  whole  truth, 
without  reticence  or  equivocation.” 

To  the  wonder  of  poor  Madge,  who 
had  been  attending  to  all  the  proceed¬ 
ings  without  understanding  them,  and 
to  the  utter  consternation  of  Tom 
Brown,  who  stood  ruefully  near  the 
dock,  the  curate  hesitated  at  the  roar 
of  Mr.  Rushout’s  voice^  and  the  glare 
of  his  fierce  eyes.  He  had  ^’es  like 
those  of  a  ferret,  had  Mr.  Rushout, 
and  they  looked  red  as  if  on  fire  in 
certain  lights.  Though  but  fresh  in 
practice,  he  had  already  made  thieves 
and  murderers  quail  beneath  their 
baneful  glance,  and  he  now  confounded 
the  gentle  soul  of  Mr.  Mowledy. 

“  I  ask  you  to  state  on  your  oath  as 
a  Christian  minister,  sir,  that  you 
know  nothing  against  the  character  of 
this  woman,  who  has  been  delivered 
over  to  justice  by  a  public-spirited  and 
highly-respected  tradesman,  my  client, 
Mr.  Slopgood.” 

Mr.  Mowledy  looked  sadly  down  ; 
he  remembered  the  address  which  he 
had  written  to  a  letter,  at  Madge’s  re¬ 
quest,  for  John  Giles  ;  but  of  which  he 
afterwards  discovered  by  accident  (for 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  secret) 
that  John  Giles  had  no  knowledge. 
He  recollected  the  sad  scene  by  the 
mill-stream  that  night  eighteen  years 
ago,  and  a  horrible  doubt  passed  across 
his  mind  that  Madge  might  be  guilty. 

“  Can’t  you  speak  ?  ”  cried  Mr. 
Krorl,  looking  surprised. 

“  No,  no,  sir  ;  just  you  stand  back 
there,”  bellowed  Mr.  Rushout  violently 
to  Mr.  Wissle,  whom  he  caught  mak¬ 
ing  signals.  “  We  don’t  want  you  to 
prompt  the  witness  ;  he  is  quite  old 
enough  to  speak  for  himself.  Now 
Mr.  Mowledy,  sir,  am  I  to  wait  here 
till  next  Long  Vacation  ?  ” 

Still  Mr.  Mowledy  was  silent,  and 
Mr.  Rushout  appealed  to  the  Bench  to 
insist  upon  an  answer. 

“  I  cannot  reply  to  a  question  which 
I  have  no  means  of  answering  with 
complete  truth,”  said  Mr.  Mowledy 
with  quiet  self-respect.  “  Still,”  added 
he,  with  some  solemnity,  “  1  am  con¬ 
vinced  the  prisoner  is  innocent.” 

“  Stand  down,  sir,”  laughed  Mr. 
Rushout :  “  if  that  was  all  you  had  to 
say,  Mr.  Wissle  need  scarcely  have 
troubled  himself  to  bring  you  up  from 
W akefield.  Y ou  have  evidently  some¬ 
thing  on  your  mind,  and  your  fue 


tells  a  tale  against  the  prisoner  as 
damaging  as  any  I  could  urge.  Ton 
may  go,  sir!”  And,  thus  contempt¬ 
uously  dismissed,  Mr.  Mowledy  went, 
nor  did  Mr.  Wissle  try  to  stop  him, 
conceiving  that  there  mnst  be  some 
awkward  passage  in  his  client’s  hi»- 
tory  which  might  come  out  if  this 
over-conscientious  priest  were  allowed 
to  tarry  longer.  So  Mr.  Mowledy 
slowly  left  the  court,  feeling  that  he 
had  done  Madge  barm  instead  of  good, 
and  yet  not  perceiving  what  else  he 
could  have  said  or  done  consistently 
with  bis  duty.  He  was  so  confused 
that  he  did  not  notice  a  hobbledehoy 
clerk  who  brushed  by  him,  holding  a 
folio  ledger  clasped  to  his  breast  as  if 
it  were  a  baby. 

This  ledger  was  Mr.  Sharpe’s,  and 
was  handed  up  to  that  gentleman  in 
his  place  on  the  bench  beside  Lord 
Kinsgear.  He  opened  it  at  once, 
turned  down  a  leaf,  and  uttered  some¬ 
thing  like  a  whistle.  “Whew,  what  a 
singular  coincidence  I  why,  I  paid 
this  note  to  his  Grace,  your  lordship’s 
father,  at  Newmarket,  eighteen  years 
ago  I  ”  Then  beckoning  to  the  mag¬ 
istrate,  and  speaking  in  a  whisper : 
“  This  is  a  mistake,  Krorl,”  he  said. 
“  The  note  was  probably  given  to  the 
woman  when  she  was  stul  a  girl  by 
the  Dook  of  Courthope,  and  it  won't 
do  to  let  his  name  appear  in  the  case. 
Besides,  it  ain’t  the  note  that  was 
stolen  ;  it’s  number  00012321  —  here, 
see  the  entry  and  the  marks  corre¬ 
sponding.” 

The  magistrate  thus  enlightened 
brought  down  the  book  which  he  then 
held  in  his  right  hand  with  a  loud 
thump  on  the  desk. 

“This  turns  out  to  be  a  mistake,” 
he  exclaimed.  “  Mr.  Sharpe  here 
proves  that  this  note  is  not  the  one 
that  was  stolen,  and  Mr.  Rushout,  sir, 
I  should  just  advise  your  clients  to  be 
more  careful  how  they  prefer  charges 
another  time,  or  maybe  there'll  be  an 
action  for  false  imprisonment  lying 
against  them  some  of  these  days. 
The  charge  of  theft  is  dismissed.” 

There  then  remained  the  case  of 
assault  to  be  disposed  of,  but  the  com¬ 
plexion  of  this  was  altered  by  the  fact 
that  Madge  was  an  innocent  woman 
who  had  resisted  an  unjustified  ag¬ 
gression.  Nevertheless,  as  she  had 
positively  struck  Policeman  X  1000, 
who,  as  representing  the  majesty  of 
the  law,  should  have  been  sacred  to 
her  in  his  person  and  proceedings,  she 
found  herself  in  the  same  box  as  the 
Northamptonshire  farmer,  who  had  de¬ 
clined  going  patiently  to  the  lock-up, 
and  was  fined  forty  shillings  with  costs. 

On  this  sentence  being  pronounced, 
the  Marquis  of  Kinsgear  tugged  Mr. 
bharpe  gently  by  the  cuff  and  said,  “  1 
feel  much  sympathy  for  that  poor 
woman,  Mr.  Sharpe,  and  should  like 
to  pay  her  fine,  as  well  as  indemnify 
her  relatives  for  the  expense  they  have 
incurred  in  coming  up  to  town  and 
getting  her  defended.  1  consider  my¬ 
self  in  some  way  indebted  to  her,  for 
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it  was  through  a  note  given  her  by  my 
father  that  she  fell  into  this  trouble. 
At  the  same  time,”  added  this  young 
nobleman,  with  his  grave  good  sense, 

“  it  is  not  right  the  policeman  should 
suffer,  so  perhaps  you  will  kindly  give 
him  five  pounds  without  saying  from 
whom ;  ”  and,  fumbling  for  his  pocket- 
hook,  Lord  Kinsgcar  handed  Mr. 
Shar]>c  three  five-potind  notes. 

CHAPTER  XIII.  A  GRAND  CONNEC¬ 
TION. 

It  is  a  very  small  world  we  live  in  ; 
and  those  who  have  once  met  upon  it 
are  nearly  certain  to  meet  again. 
They  generally  find  that  in  some  mys¬ 
terious  way  their  lives  run  in  parallel 
grooves  ;  and  even  what  a.'e  called 
chance-meetings  do  not  appear  to  be 
the  result  of  accident  when  examined  | 
hy  the  light  which  subsequent  events  | 
and  experience  reflect  upon  them.  On  | 
the  contrary,  they  are  almost  invari-  | 
bly  shown  to  be  but  a  part  of  the  great  ! 
and  awful  design  which  formed  our  ; 
being  and  our  fortunes.  For  three  , 
successive  generations,  perhsms  for  i 
thirty,  these  Wyldwyls  and  Browns  j 
had  always  met,  and  there  had  been  i 
peril  in  the  meeting,  for  the  latter,  and  j 
the  peril  had  always  passed  away.  If  | 
the  Wyldwyls  were  the  evil  genii  of  ! 
the  Browns,  some  more  powerful  in¬ 
fluence  than  theirs  must  have  been  al-  I 
ways  at  work  to  counteract  and  render  I 
them  harmless.  They  always  ap-  I 
peared  in  the  shape  of  riches  and  pleas-  { 
ure;  the  Browns  always  appeared  in  | 
the  guise  of  poverty  and  shame.  The  ; 
riches  and  pleasure  both  vanished  like 
the  unsubstantial  visions  of  a  dream,  I 
80  did  the  shame,  though  not  the  ]>ov-  | 
erty  :  that  remained.  The  Wyldwyls  j 
were  perhaps  hut  the  eternal  type  of  i 
the  nobles  ;  the  Browns  of  the  people. 

It  is  always  ill  for  the  reaping-hook 
to  cross  blades  with  the  sword,  and 
how  shall  the  field-flower  stand  up 
against  the  courser’s  hoof? 

When  Mr.  Mowledy  left  the  police 
court  in  Skinpole  Street,  which  was 
presided  over  by  Mr.  Krorl,  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Browns  seemed  to  his 
grieving  mind  quite  desperate.  He 
had  not  been  in  court  when  Mr.  Sharpe 
gave  his  evidence  as  to  the  note,  and 
called  attention  to  the  doubtfulness  of 
its  number,  so  there  seemed  to  him 
the  strongest  probability  that  Madge 
would  be  committed  for  trial ;  and 
considering  the  effect  which  impris¬ 
onment  might  have  u])on  her,  in  the 
ailing  state  of  her  health,  this  com¬ 
mittal  might  be  tantamount  to  a  sen¬ 
tence  of  death.  Mr.  Mowledy  saw  no 
hope  for  her,  for  she  had  —  or  would 
make  —  no  clear  defence.  She  did 
not  know  the  name  of  the  person  who 
had  given  her  the  ten-pound  note,  and 
declined  stating  any  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  connected  with  her  TOSsession 
of  it.  It  seemed  to  Mr.  Mowledy, 
when  he  listened  to  her,  that  there 
was  some  secret  shame  attached  to 
the  money.  She  blushed  when  it  was 


mentioned  to  her,  and  though  Mr. 
Mowledy,  thoughtfully  weighing  her 
case,  did  not  think  her  guilty,  yet  there 
was  a  mystery  in  the  matter  which  he 
could  not  fathom.  Had  Madge’s  ex¬ 
planations,  however,  been  satisfactory 
to  him,  they  might  not  have  seemed  so 
to  a  jury ;  and  she  had  no  funds  to 
provide  for  a  legal  defence  of  the  best 
I  sort.  It  is  a  queer  truth,  but  it  never¬ 
theless  is  a  truth,  that  if  Madge  had 
been  committed  on  this  false  charge, 
no  firm  of  attorneys  who  meant  to  deal 
fairly  by  her  could  have  undertaken 
to  see  her  safe  through  her  troubles 
unless  a  sum  of  about  one  hundred 
guineas  had  been  paid  them  for  pre¬ 
liminary  expenses,  and  a  counsel  fit 
to  cope  with  Mr.  Rushout  might  then 
have  reijuired  fifty  guineas  more  to 
tackle  the  jury  in  real  earnest.  This, 
with  other  expenses,  such  as  bringing 
up  witnesses,  would  soon  have  raised 
the  total  to  two  hundred  guineas ; 
and  if  all  that  Madge  and  her  friends 
ossessed  had  been  sold,  it  would  not 
ave  realized  such  a  sum,  after  long 
delays  and  wearisome  endeavors  to 
dispose  of  it. 

Sir.  Mowledy  mused  verj’  anxiously 
upon  this  aspect  of  his  parishoner’s 
predicament.  He  knew  something 
about  law  costs,  for  his  elder  brother 
had  been  ruined  by  claiming  an  es¬ 
tate  as  heir-at-law.  He  was  unques¬ 
tionably  entitled  to  it,  but  a  richer 
claimant  having  started  up  to  contest 
his  claim,  and  ne  not  having  at  once 
yielded  all  points  at  issue,  because  con¬ 
vinced  that  his  claim  was  founded  on 
right  and  equity,  the  richer  claim¬ 
ant  had  ruined  him  by  appeals  in  the 
usual  way.  After  this  Mr.  Mowledy 
and  his  family  had  felt  their  faith  in 
the  law  as  an  instrument  of  justice 
very  much  shaken,  and  although  Mr. 
Mowledy  did  not  for  his  part  publish 
his  dissent  for  Scriptural  reasons  set 
forth  in  the  fifth  chapter  and  the  eighth 
verse  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes,  still 
he  acted  silently  on  his  experience, 
which  is  more  than  most  men  do.  So 
when  he  saw  how  utterly  hopeless 
Madge’s  case  would  be  from  the  legal 
point  of  view,  he  considered  whether 
there  was  no  friend  to  whom  he  could 
appeal  on  behalf  of  his  parishioner,  in 
order  to  save  her,  if,  as  tie  still  hoped, 
she  was  innocent. 

Mr.  Mowledy  had,  like  most  of  us, 
a  grand  connection.  Sir  Mowledy- 
Bagge-Dowdeswell-Mowledy  was  his 
cousin  by  his  mother’s  side,  and  the 
good  man  had  reverently  preserved  the 
genealogy  of  his  family  inscribed  upon 
the  tablets  of  his  heart.  The  right  hon¬ 
orable  baronet  was  a  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  a  cabinet  minister,  and  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  good  estate  in  Cheshire.  He 
had  married  a  daughter  of  Earl  Lobby, 
the  Lady  Selina  Welbore,  whose  fam¬ 
ily,  having  inherited  considerable  par¬ 
liamentary  influence,  had  opened  the 
doors  of  office  to  him,  and  he  lived  in 
Hanover  Square,  which  is  a  sort  of 
border-land  between  rank  and  fashion 
on  the  one  hand,  and  professional,  not 
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I  to  say  commercial  life,  upon  the  other. 
Noblemen  still  live  there,  but  so  do 
dentists,  and  a  few  of  the  higher-class 
shopkee|)ers. 

Mr.  Mowledy  easily  found  out  the 
address  of  his  relative  by  cousultino' 
the  “  Court  Guide,”  for  it  was  printeS 
there  as  in  some  twenty  other  books. 
Yes,  there  it  was ;  not  indeed  under 
the  letter  “  M,”  as  Mr.  Mowledy  with 
not  unnatural  pride  expected,  but  un¬ 
der  the  letter  “D,”  Mr.  Mowledy’s 
grand  connection  having  taken  the 
additional  surname  of  Dowdeswell  by 
royal  license,  and  registered  the  Dow¬ 
deswell  coat  of  arms,  duly  quartered, 
on  his  own,  at  some  expense  in  the 
Heralds’  College.  His  name  there¬ 
fore  stood  in  the  “  Court  Guide  ”  and 
similar  works  of  reference  as  *•  Dow¬ 
deswell,  Mowledy,  Right  Honorable 
Sir  Mowledy-Bagge,  Bart.,  P.  C.,  LL. 
1).,  F.  R.  S.,  131,  Hanover  S^juare; 
Mowledy  Court,  Cheshire  ;  Dowdes¬ 
well  Castle,  Suffolk ;  Bagge  Hall, 
Cumberland.  Secretary  of  State  for 
Mundane  Affairs,  etc.,  etc.  (£5,000).” 

The  curate  wended  his  way  rather 
sadly  to  the  town  mansion  of  his  grand 
connection,  and  rang  at  the  bell,  be¬ 
cause  there  was  no  knocker,  a  knocker 
being  a  noisy  thing  which  might  dis¬ 
turb  ministerial  reflections  or  repose. 
The  door  was  opened  by  a  servant  of 
grave  and  decorous  aspect,  who  gave 
a  civil  answer,  not  preci.sely  liecause 
he  was  paid  a  fair  wage  and  well  kept 
for  doing  so,  but  because  he  was  just 
then  expecting  a  place  as  messenger 
at  the  Mundane  Office,  a  sinecure 
much  desired  by  persons  of  his  class 
in  life,  and  he  was  thei’efore  especially 
anxious  to  give  no  cause  of  offence  to 
his  master  or  the  public  till  he  had 
got  what  he  wanted,  ami  would  have 
no  reason  to  be  civil  to  either  of  them 
any  longer. 

The  reply  which  the  minister’s  ser¬ 
vant  gave  to  the  curate  was  briefly 
this :  “  Sir  Mowledy  is  not  at  home, 
sir.”  Indeed,  the  right  honorable 
baronet  never  was  at  home  at  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  as  the  curate 
would  have  known  had  he  been  a  ben- 
eficed  clergyman  residing  in  London 
and  on  the  lookout  for  a  deanery. 

“  When  is  Sir  Mowledy  expected 
home  ?  ”  asked  the  poor  curate  of  the 
grave  and  reverent  servant. 

“  I  can’t  say,  sir,”  replied  the  man, 
considering  it  well  to  practise  official 
reserve  at  times. 

“  When  am  I  most  likely  to  find  him 
at  home  ?  ”  the  curate  then  inquired. 

“  Sir  Mowledy  never  sees  henny  wun 
without  a  hinderfew,  sir.  You  must 
rite  for  a  hinderfew,”  replied  the  min¬ 
ister’s  man  authoritatively. 

“  If  you  will  allow  me  to  step  into 
the  hall  for  a  moment,  I  will  write  for 
an  interview  now,”  replied  the  curate. 
“  My  business  is  of  a  pressing  nature, 
aud  I — I”  (the  good  man  blushed 
and  pau.sed) — “I  am  a  connection 
—  a  distant,  a  very  distant  relative  of 
Sir  Mowledy.”  The  curate  did  not 
look  like  a  begging-letter  writer,  or  an 
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impostor,  or  a  person  who  desired  to  obtain  admittance  to 
the  ministerial  baronet’s  house  for  any  felonious  or  im¬ 
proper  purpose  ;  but  the  dignified  servant  evinced  no  signs 
of  letting  him  pass  the  door.  The  last  poor  relation  he  had 
seen  was  a  distant  connection  of  Lady  Selina.  He  had 
called  for  a  government  appointment,  and  had  made  a  riot 
in  the  hall  because  it  had  not  been  given  to  him  there  and 
then.  The  grave  and  reverent  servant  had  seen  several 
poor  relations  in  the  families  which  he  had  served,  and 
their  visits  had  never  been  welcome  to  his  masters  or  mis¬ 
tresses.  Mr.  Mowledy  did  not  appear  rich.  There  was 
very  little  nap  u|)on  his  hat,  and  his  well-brushed  black 
coat  looked  whitish  at  the  seams.  So  the  grave  and 
reverent  servant  was  about  to  put  on  a  severe  aspect, 
when  the  curate  remembered  his  Oxford  experience,  and 
putting  his  hand  into  his  pocket  drew  out  half  a  crown, 
which  he  handed  to  his  grand  connection’s  porter  with  a 
short  and  plain  order  for  pen  and  ink,  wnich  were  at 
once  brought,  for  the  half  crown  now  has  replaced  the 
shilling.  It  is  the  British  Talisman,  and  sacred  in  the 
eyes  of  every  Englishman  as  is  the  Almighty  Dollar  be¬ 
yond  the  seas. 

(To  coDtioued*) 


There  seems  a  peculiar  tendency  in  men  to  change  the 
meaning,  or  to  abandon  the  use  of  words  by  which  they 
express  the  more  intimate  relations  and  emotions,  the 
events  that  happen  to  us  all,  or  the  temperament  and  dis- 

Eosition  that  characterizes  each  one  of  us.  It  matters  not 
ow  fit  the  word  is  for  its  work,  it  must  go  when  its  time 
comes.  Men  no  longer  wed,  but  marry ;  we  give  up  sweet¬ 
heart  to  the  vulgar  without  an  equivalent ;  and  that  fine 
word  humor  has  so  changed  its  meaning,  that  when 
Addison  says,  “  No  man  ought  to  be  tolerated  in  an 
habitual  humor  by  any  who  do  not  wait  on  him  for  bread,” 
the  modern  reader  has  to  consider  before  he  apprehends 
his  exact  meaning.  The  vocabulary  of  one  generation* 
does  not  suit  the  needs  of  the  next,  ^metimes  we  amplify 
and  sometimes  we  condense.  But,  however  the  pen  ex- 

Sresses  itself,  it  inscribes  at  the  same  time  a  date  to  be 
elected  by  posterity.  Through  what  a  quaint  series  of 
archaisms  does  Anthony  Wood  endeavor  to  give  variety  to 
the  announcement  of  death,  as  one  after  another  he  closes 
his  biographical  record  ;  seeking  to  adapt  it  to  the  worth 
and  character  of  each.  The  saint  surrenders  up  his  pious 
soul,  the  plaver  makes  his  last  exit,  a  clap  did  usher 
Davenant  to  his  grave ;  one  concludes  his  last  day,  another 
pays  bis  last  debt,  another  gives  up  the  ghost,  another 
yields  to  nature.  To  be  born  is  to  receive  his  first  breath ; 
to  die,  to  surrender  up  his  last,  —  aud  so  on.  Modern 
biographers,  seeing  that  one  event  happens  to  all,  give  up 
the  hope  of  exciting  new  reflections  in  the  reader,  and 
resign  themselves  to  the  bare  record,  “he  died.”  Thus 
the  ingenuities  of  composition  exercise  themselves  by  turns 
in  difl'erent  fields.  We  are  simple  where  our  predecessors 
were  moral  and  didatic. 

But  it  is  in  what  concerns  the  inner  man  that  we  note 
more  particularly  this  law  of  change.  The  complexities  of 
the  subject,  the  difficulties  of  ana^sis,  the  perversions  of 
satire  and  irony,  all  tend  to  it.  Th^  term  that  satisfies 
one  age,  fails  to  say  what  the  next  wants  to  have  said. 
What  breadth,  nobleness,  and  benignity,  for  instance,  our 
ancestors  saw  in  the  Quality,  good  nature  I  but  humanity 
was  not  amiable  enough  to  allow  of  its  continuance  in  this 
first  meaning.  It  had  lost  it  in  Dr}  den’s  time,  who 
“  would  fain  bring  back  good-nature  to  its  original  signifi¬ 
cation  of  virtue,”  though  the  change  he  notices  is  rather  an 
adulteration  than  actual  change,  an  excellence  degraded 
into  an  easiness  of  nature.  The  change  in  the  word  which 
heads  our  subject  is  more  fundamental.  Temper,  familiarly 
used,  may  be  said  to  have  turned  round  in  its  meaning 
within  the  last  two  or  three  hundred  years.  It  used  to  be 
the  atmosphere  of  the  soul,  applied  generally  in  a  favorable 


sensci  “Restore  yourselves  unto  your  tempers,”  writes 
Ben  Jonson.  Nowadays  when  a  man  is  in  a  temper,  if  we 
dare,  we  bid  him  come  out  of  it.  True,  to  lose  temper  is 
still  to  lose  serenity  —  “  Keep  your  temper  ”  is  still  familiar 
counsel :  we  so  far  hold  to  the  old  turn  of  phrase ;  but  now 
to  have  temper  is  to  be  disturbed  and  disturbing.  But  here 
again  we  condense  where  our  forefathers  amplified.  Br 
what  various  epithets  they  indicated  stormy,  disordered, 
irascible  natures  I  They  were  peevish,  froward,  sour,  petu¬ 
lant,  w.aspish,  angry,  fuming,  shrewd.  They  had  their 
masculine  and  feminine  adjectives.  The  men  were  chol¬ 
eric,  the  women  were  curst.  The  men  raged,  the  women 
bad  their  glouting  humors,  fits,  and  vapors;  they  were 
scolds,  they  were  jades,  they  were  shrews  and  vixens. 
For  all  this,  whether  in  man  or  woman,  we  substitute,  in 
common  parlance,  one  generic  term,  temper  as  a  posses¬ 
sion,  ill  temper  as  its  manifestation.  The  affix  “  bad  ”  or 
“  ill  ”  —  a  bad  temper,  ill-tempered  —  is  so  modern,  that 
we  should  scarcely  find  it  in  any  book  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  old ;  sweet  temper  occurring  earlier  than  the 
reverse.  We  say  common  parlance,  for  no  doubt  it  was 
its  introduction  into  common  use  which  caused  the  change 
of  meaning.  Now,  nature  with  the  vulgar  has  never  been 
much  used  in  a  personal  sense.  With  them  it  is  the  nature 
of  things  or  of  work,  not  of  man.  The  countryman  under¬ 
stood  the  nature  of  all  farm-labor ;  good  food  loses  its 
nature  under  adverse  condition.  The  cynicism  of  would- 
be  wit  transposed  good-nature  in  man  into  a  vapid  quality, 
no  vulgar  handling.  But  with  temper  it  is  dinerent. 
soon  as  it  slipped  into  conversational  use,  it  altered  its 
meaning  by  a  sort  of  necessity ;  for  the  common  run  of 
people  think  of  nothing  in  the  abstract,  and  temper  does 
not  come  under  consideration  at  all  with  the  vulgar  but 
as  a  thing  disturbed  and  causing  disturbance.  “  Keep 
your  temper,”  says  mild  Mrs.  Lirriper  to  her  fiery  sub¬ 
ordinate,  applying  the  term  here  in  its  primitive  sense. 
“  I’ll  show  them  the  sort  of  temper  I  keep,”  is  the  virago’s 
reply.  “  All  of  us  has  our  tempers,”  says  the  maid  of  ner 
fellow-servants  ;  “  but  I  think  his  is  the  worst.”  “  What 
sort  of  temper  V  ”  asks  the  la^.  “  Ma’am,  she  hasn’t  one,” 
is  the  favorable  rejoinder.  We  have  all  found  that,  how¬ 
ever  curious  the  distinctions  between  one  form  of  diseased 
temper  and  another,  the  troublesome  and  vexatious  quali¬ 
ties  of  one  and  all  have  a  common  resemblance.  They  all 
make  themselves  unpleasantly  felt,  all  disturb  our  peace, 
all  suggest  the  same  precautions,  all  arouse,  though  in 
various  degrees,  a  kindred  irritation.  Whether  the  man 
is  sullen  or  snappish,  crabbed  or  snarling,  fretful  or  furious, 
it  is  equally  wisdom  to  let  the  sleeping  dog  lie  so  long  as 
sleep  it  will. 

However,  having  settled  for  mutual  convenience  upon  a 
generic  term,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  rest  in  it.  There 
are  infinite  vsurieties  of  bad  temper,  as  well  as  shades  and 
degrees  of  the  same.  Yet  we  may  first  define  the  three 
distinctions  of  temper  in  its  primary  meaning,  with  rela¬ 
tion  to  irascibility.  An  ordinary  temper  is  quiet  and  so 
far  good  as  long  as  it  is  not  provoked  ;  a  bad  temper  is  the 
aggressor;  a  sweet  temper  can  agree  with  a  bad  one 
through  its  own  benignity.  We  should  be  careful  how  we 
call  even  the  aggressive  temper  a  bad  one.  It  may  arise 
from  such  purely  physical  causes  as  to  be  beyond  the 
power  of  complete  control ;  but  it  cannot  exist  without  our 
being  alive  to  it.  It  may  be  so  slight  an  inconvenience  as 
mermy  to  rufSe  the  surface  of  social  intercourse,  and  to 
amuse  while  it  ruffles,  or  it  may  disturb  social  and  domes¬ 
tic  life  to  its  very  depths — it  may  be  food  for  gentle  satire 
or  it  may  embitter  life  ;  but  wherever  it  exists  it  is  per¬ 
ceived,  or  at  least  felt.  Anything  deserving  to  he  defined 
as  “  a  temper  ”  at  all,  is  a  presence  not  to  be  forgotten  by 
those  within  its  influence  —  a  fact,  though  it  may  not  be 
recognized  by  its  right  name.  That  only  should  be  called 
a  bad  temper  which  needs  to  be  calculated  upon  and 
warded  against  at  every  turn  —  which  constitutes  a  recog¬ 
nized  trial  in  those  near  enough  to  be  subject  to  it  —  whi<^ 
leads  those  acquainted  with  it  to  ask  first  at  every  turn  of 

affairs  how  Mr.  M - will  take  it  ?  what  Mrs.  N - will 

say  to  it?  But  every  aggressive  temper,  compatible  as  it 
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is  with  a  thousand  excellent  and  charmin);  qualities,  lays 
itself  open  to  certain  tests.  Take,  for  example,  in  any 
family  circle,  the  member  who  has  first  to  be  considered  in 
any  plan  or  arrangement  —  apart,  we  mean,  from  natural 
recognized  claims,  —  the  one  whom  it  is  all  important  to 
please  because  he  is  certain  to  make  it  unpleasantly  ap¬ 
parent  that  he  is  not  pleased,  —  that  one  has  the  temper ; 
though  very  likely  the  judgment  would  surprise  himself  and 
he  excepted  against  by  his  friends,  for  it  requires  two  in  this 
state  of  the  disorder  to  bring  it  to  a  head  ;  and  sq  long  as 
the  temper  acts  unconsciously  and  is  unconsciously  yielded 
to,  it  is  bearable.  The  downward  step  from  this  stage  is 
where  the  temper  is  brought  to  play  as  an  engine  —  where 
the  man  makes  himself  “  nasty  ”  and  knows  it;  for  here  is 
deliberate  aggression  which  no  merely  ordinary  temper 
can  stand  unmoved.  Every  degree  of  bad  temper,  even 
the  slightest,  can  only  relieve  itself  through  the  suffering 
of  others.  The  suffering,  designed  whether  consciously  or  i 
not,  may  be  slight  —  mere  uneasiness  ;  but  that  uneasiness  | 
is  the  object  aimed  at.  The  sullen  look  when  others  are  ! 
gay  is  meant  to  check  that  gayety.  The  frown  or  the  i 
scowl  grows  darker  until  it  has  effected  its  purpose.  Some-  ; 
body  must  share  the  gloom  before  it  will  pass  away. 

Happy  the  man  who  can  honestly  clear  himself  of  all 
knowledge  of  this  sour  condition  I  Without  being  ill- 
tempered,  most  people  have  their  periods  of  bad  temper. 
We  may  all  have  our  turns  of  acting  bite  noir,  though  our 
test  applies  to  those  of  whom  the  performance  is  expected 
—  to  whom  it  comes  most  naturally.  If  we,  too.  share  a 
temper  of  this  sort,  it  is  well  that  we  should  face  it,  under 
whatever  aspect.  It  may  be  a  temper  that  stands  in  the 
way  of  others’  independence  of  action,  and  innocent  enjoy¬ 
ment  ;  instigated  by  jealousy,  it  may  interfere  with  friend¬ 
ships  and  intimacies  ;  stimulated  by  obtrusiveness,  it  may  j 
exact  a  share  in  every  interest  or  excitement ;  spurred  by 
contradiction,  it  may  quench  the  flow  of  thought  and 
opinion;  set  on  by  egoism,  it  may  allow  no  kindnesses, 
liberalities,  affections  it  does  not  share ;  prompted  by  bile 
or  indigestion,  it  may  refuse  to  suffer  alone,  exacting  a 
tribute  of  discomfort  from  all  within  reach  of  the  evil  inffu- 
ence.  So  blind  is  ill  temper,  that  any  one  of  these  states 
may  be  the  habit  of  the  mind  without  a  suspicion  of  the 
fact.  Few  people  would  be  recognized  kill-joys  if  they  | 
knew  it.  Certain  it  is  that  no  study  of  temper  in  the  I 
abstract  should  be  pursued  without  self-study  and  reference  I 
to  conscience.  The  two  pursuits  have  not  as  much  in  | 
common  as  they  seem  ;  and  ill  temper  may  refine  upon  ill  I 
temper,  analyze,  depict  with  telling  effect,  without  once 
consulting  the  inner  consciousness. 

No  temper  should  be  condemned  as  bad  that  is  not  set 
g^ing  by  selfish  considerations.  Men  may  be  vehement 
and  passionate  to  any  excess,  on  public  grounds,  if  no 
personal  motive  mixes  itself  with  their  heat,  without  ex-  j 
citing,  even  in  those  unaccustomed  to  look  for  motives,  the  j 
repugnance  that  bad  temper  must  always  excite.  The  i 
distinction  is  felt  before  it  is  seen.  Hosrever,  it  is  rare  to 
find  anger  without  this  alloy ;  the  man  in  a  passion  is  a 
city  wi&out  gates  and  bars,  and  self  very  readily  steps  in  | 
where  the  spirit  is  off'  its  guard.  Still  a  man  full  of  general  | 
interests,  apt  to  throw  himself  into  great  questions  with 
which  he  has  no  other  personal  concern  than  as  they  stir 
his  deeper  nature,  may  commit  even  outrages  of  temper 
nnder  provocation,  without  earning  or  meriting  the  epithet 
ill-tempered  ;  for  a  bad  temper  narrows  and  confines  the 
spirit ;  indulged,  it  imprisons  it  within  the  circle  of  per¬ 
sonal  claims,  consequence,  rights,  pretensions,  predomi¬ 
nance,  and  puts  the  ego  foremost,  however  seemingly  re¬ 
mote  from  the  cause  of  irritation  ;  and  these  claims  must 
in  fairness  be  unreoionable  claims ;  for  we  have  as  much  I 
right  to  he  angry  at  real  injustice  or  wrong  towards  our¬ 
selves,  as  at  that  of  which  others  are  the  victims.  I 

Men  are  indulgent  to  the  excesses  of  fire  and  impulse.  | 
Indeed  the  merely  impersonal  disposition  that  lives  out  of 
self,  and  is  without  passion  of  any  kind,  is  scarcely  fit  for  | 
social  intercourse.  We  are  not  interested  in  any  person  | 
not  to  be  moved  by  sense  of  wrongs  to  at  least  a  spurt  of  | 
anger ;  and,  in  fact,  the  person  without  a  spirit  that  can  be  | 


j  roused,  without  the  temptation  to  fire  up  at  injury  and  in- 
I  justice  towards  himself  or  others,  is  either  broken-spirited 
;  by  weight  of  ill-usage,  or  born  lethargic,  phlegmatic,  pas- 
j  sive,  or  merely  frivolous  and  wanting  in  self-respect.  Of 
the  crushed  spirit,  which  is  past,  and  perhaps  above,  being 
I  stirred  to  any  heat  of  indignation,  Silvio  Hellico  is  an  in¬ 
stance,  as  well  in  the  concluding  tone  of  his  pathetic  nar- 
'  rative  of  suffering  as  in  his  later  writings  :  and  also  many 
1  a  wife,  whose  tale  of  wrong,  from  the  bullying  temper  of  a 
'  tyrant  husband,  can  only  ^  read  in  the  blai^  resignation 
of  an  overtasked  patience,  telling  upon  movement,  attitude, 
expression.  “  She  looks  as  if  she  had  been  put  upon  all 
her  life,”  is  the  colloquial  mode  of  accounting  tor  this  mel¬ 
ancholy  prostration.  God  tries  his  servants  with  the  sharp 
instrument  of  human  cruelty ;  some  indignation  at  evil 
must  and  should  stir  the  heart,  so  long  as  its  mechanism 
remains  in  healthy  working  condition,  till  the  tension  of  a 
protracted,  severely  tasked  patience  wears  out  the  spring, 
—  which  it  does  after  a  time,  when  hopelessly  exposed  to 
the  tyranny  either  of  system  and  law,  or,  what  is  worse,  a 
cruel  temper. 

But  this  word  spirit  has  gone  through  as  many  changes 
as  the  cognate  terms  under  discussion.  To  be  spiritless  is 
to  be  born  below  or  beyond,  or  to  have  outlived,  eommon 
sympathy ;  to  have  a  spirit  is  often  a  euphemism  for  temper 
of  the  more  violent  and  irrepressible  kind.  Persons  will 
boast  of  a  spirit  who  suppose  themselves  owners  of  a  tem¬ 
per  not  worse,  at  least,  than  the  average.  The  indulgent 
husband  whose  wife  keeps  him  in  hot  water  with  all  his 
old  friends,  and  prevents  his  making  new  ones,  will  own, 
in  confidence,  that  his  wife  has  a  spirit,  while  he  still  would 
not  breathe  the  word  temper  even  to  the  reeds :  though 
the  time  must  surely  come  when  the  admission  will  be 
made  and  the  epithet  applied  in  its  fullest  force.  There  is 
indeed  so  much  to  provoke  us  .all,  in  the  turn  things  are 
apt  to  take  in  this  world,  that  temper,  until  we  have  seri¬ 
ously  suffered  from  it,  rather  stimulates  sympathy  than  de¬ 
stroys  it.  Nobody  is  liked  the  worse  for  occasionally  show¬ 
ing  other  people  that  he  has  a  temper;  we  take  it  as  a 
vindication  and  excuse  for  our  own  lapses  in  kind.  He  is 
more  one  of  us.  Moreover,  we  are  tolerant  of  temper  as 
of  a  defect  for  which  no  one  is  wholly  responsible.  Peo¬ 
ple  are  born  of  a  certain  composition  —  what  the  Italians 
call  pasta.  There  is  something  in  the  passionate  or  sullen 
temper  that  now  and  then  takes  the  reins  out  of  the  hands 
of  reason  —  will  he,  nill  he.  Just  as  no  self-discipliue  or 
training  will  impart  a  sweet  temper,  which  is  a  gift  of  Na¬ 
ture,  “  not  an  acquired  but  a  natural  excellence ;  ”  so  no 
conquest  over  temper  can  be  so  complete  as  to  blot  out 
every  indication  or  possibility  of  relapse ;  it  can  be 
brought  under,  but  not  changed  to  its  contrary.  The  vic¬ 
tim  of  it  is  interesting  as  being  a  victim  of  some  adverse 
power.  There  is  always  this  theory  of  possession,  of  the 
roan  being  got  hold  of  by  something  that  is  not  himself. 
When  passion  arrives  at  a  certain  stage,  he  is  *'  driven  by 
the  furies,”  no  longer  a  free  agent.  But  besides  this,  tem¬ 
per  in  others  has  its  attractive  side  to  strong  wills,  as  a 
thing  they  can  subdue.  The  high  repute  of  Katharine’s 
temper  was  a  positive  attraction  to  Petruchio ;  he  longed 
to  try  his  hand  on  it.  He  knew  he  should  have  the  ^st 
in  the  encounter —  and  the  strong  like  to  try  their  strength. 
But  women  are  the  real  tolerators  —  more  than  tolerators, 
patrons  —  of  ill-temper.  Nothing  but  experience  will 
teach  them  fear.  The  indulged  daughter  is  attracted  by 
indications  of  temper  in  her  lover.  Women  are  born  man¬ 
agers,  and  the  love  of  management  wants  something  to 
manage.  It  is  part  of  the  craving  for  sovereignty  which 
Chaucer  attributes  to  the  sex.  We  may  regard  it  as  a 
provision  of  Nature  in  favor  of  the  passionate  and  moody 
that  they  can  always  find  some  woman  willing;  to  take 
them  in  hand;  believing  that  it  only  needs  judicious  treat¬ 
ment  to  tame  the  tiger  into  a  domestic  animal,  and  that 
hers  is  the  gift  and  the  mission.  She  is  so  far  supported 
in  her  theory  that  the  worst  tempers  are  generally  amena¬ 
ble  to  some  particular  influence.  The  violent  woman’s  lit¬ 
tle  daughter  talks  fearlessly  of  “  mamma  in  one  of  her 
tantrums,”  they  do  not  touch  her :  the  man  who  is  a  lion 
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in  his  house  and  frantic  among  his  servants,  never  commits 
himself  to  some  favorite  child,  or  holds  the  demon  in  check 
in  his  intercourse  with  his  wile,  who,  having  won  him,  knows 
how  to  keep  him,  by  some  rare  union  of  courage  and  sweet¬ 
ness —  by  never  showing  herself  afraid,  never  trembling 
before  him.  Why  may  not  she  be  like  this  wife,  and  in 
her  turn  subdue  a  temper  to  her  purposes.  Sometimes  it 
answers  even  where  the  task  is  deliberately  undertaken, 
but  only  where  the  temper  belongs  to  a  character  of  many 
sides.  There  are  men  whose  only  domestic  side  is  ill- 
humor,  who  only  soften  to  persuasions  from  without,  whose 
home  temper,  from  mere  habit,*  is  an  abiding  presence,  a 
shadow  that  never  gives  place  to  the  sun  —  the  moral  ba¬ 
rometer’s  fluctuations  ranging  only  from  rain  to  storm. 
Women  of  the  lower  class  are  the  bitterest  sufferers  from 
this  reliance  on  their  taming  powers,  as  they  are  the  most 
reckless  in  testing  them.  We  have  known  a  gentle  crea¬ 
ture  with  whom  it  must  have  constituted  the  sole  motive. 
Tied  to  an  ill-tempered  brute,  and  sadly  reflecting  in  after¬ 
years  on  how  it  came  about,  she  could  safely  say  it  was  not 
his  looks  that  misled  her  ;  for  she  recalled  her  remon¬ 
strances  to  her  good  easy  first  husband,  at  his  having  such 
an  acquaintance  —  “  He  is  that  fou  and  that  shabby  that  1 
should  be  ashamed  to  be  seen  speaking  to  him.”  And  yet 
in  time  she  married  him,  and  from  henceforth  was  his 
slave,  with  no  other  thanks  than  growls  and  curses  burled 
at  her  by  day,  and  muttered  in  his  sleep ;  for  “  be  never 
turned  in  bed  without  an  oath.” 

The  worst  victims  of  this  hallucination  have  not  even 
the  compensation  of  those  outbursts  of  penitence  which 
are  supposed  to  follow  transports  of  rage,  and  which,  while 
love  lasts,  are  so  touching  and  so  dear ;  for  the  people  who 
cast  a  permanent  gloom  around  them  don’t  seem  to  know 
it  The  man  of  merely  brutal  temper  is  probably  not  given 
to  scrutiny  of  any  kind,  any  more  than  a  raging  bull  or  a 
vicious  mule.  Happy  they  whose  own  temper  is  not  tried 
or  exasperated  by  rasping  contact  with  one  of  these  social 
monsters,  by  no  means  conhned  to  the  poor,  though  the 
scandals  they  cause  are  most  public  where  life  altogether 
has  fewest  concealments.  It  needs  a  very  fine  nature  not 
to  be  narrowed  and  soured  under  such  contact,  even  where 
it  is  borne  patiently  and  wisely.  A  daughter  or  wife  so 
circumstanced  sees  everything  through  a  distempered  me¬ 
dium.  Nothing  can  be  viewed  on  its  own  merits,  but  pri¬ 
marily  on  its  bearings  with  the  predominant  influence 
—  the  most  cramping  of  all  conditions  outside  the  inner 
self.  It  is  few  indeed  who  can  endure  .such  bondage, 
though  they  seem  to  bear  it  well,  without  suffering,  not 
only  in  feeling,  but  in  character,  and  sinking  below  the 
level  to  which  happiness  and  intercourse  with  just  and 
gentle  natures  would  have  raised  them. 

Considering  what  a  power  ill-temper  is  in  the  world,  — 
what  engines  of  discomfort  are  even  its  slighter  exhibi¬ 
tions,  what  a  misery  its  serious  outbreaks,  and  yet  how  gin¬ 
gerly  it  has  to  be  touched ;  how  careful  it  behooves  us  to  be 
against  attributing  it  to  those  with  whom  we  have  close 
personal  contact ;  how  material  to  our  interests  to  preserve 
our  own  composure  by  avoiding  collisions  ;  how  indispen¬ 
sable  it  is  in  polite  society  to  shut  our  eyes  to  it ;  how  in¬ 
cumbent  on  us  as  Christians  to  be  lenient  where  it  cannot 
be  ignored,  and  to  put  favorable  constructions,  so  long  as 
they  are  possible  —  it  is  no  wonder  that  ill-temper  plays  a 
great  part  in  abstract  speculation,  where  our  tongues  and 
thoughts  have  fair  play ;  and  a  still  greater  in  works  of 
imagination  —  in  whatever  exhibits  the  passions  and  emo¬ 
tions  in  action.  It  is  in  this  field  alone  that  the  world  can 
avenge  itself  on  ill-humor,  at  once  with  charity  and  dignity. 
Not  of  course  that  we  need  this  impersonal  held  for  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  our  opinion  —  it  exhales  against  the  disturbers  of 
our  serenity  at  every  safe  opportunity  :  nothing  is  so  inter- 
Mting  as  the  temper  of  our  friends  and  acquaintance,  noth¬ 
ing  elicits  and  quickens  our  critical  faculty  so  keenly.  It 
is  impossible  for  ordinary  human  nature  to  endure  the 
caprices  and  injuries  of  ill-temper  without  some  vent.  No 
people  get  their  deserts  more  surely,  from  some  quarter  or 
another,  than  the  passionate  or  the  peevish.  But  in  dis¬ 
cussing  temper  on  the  basis  of  immediate  experience,  some 


element  of  humiliation  will  qualify  our  tone  of  superiority. 
Wo  have  been  subservient,  it  may  be,  on  the  purest  mo¬ 
tives  of  prudence  or  patience ;  but  a  thorough  fit  of  ill- 
temper  is  always  the  head,  and  those  subject  to  it  the  tail. 
In  the  delineation  of  temper  all  this  is  reversed.  A  cul¬ 
prit  is  arraigned  before  us  and  we  are  the  calm,  dispassion¬ 
ate  judges  —  our  experience  merely  a  witness  to  the  truth 
of  the  picture.  We  are  in  a  different  atmosphere  alto¬ 
gether  from  the  personal  one.  It  is  from  no  sense  of  per¬ 
sonal  wrongs,  from  no  rough  experiences,  that  the  masterly 
painter  of  the  humors  and  passions  of  mankind  derives  hu 
I  knowledge  of  their  workings.  All  great  artists  in  this 
field  are  observers  rather  than  actors.  It  is  not  their  own 
suflerings  which  inspire  them,  or  the  sufferings  must  be  at 
least  remote,  and  only  severe  enough  to  assist  imagination 
in  its  perception.  It  is  sympathy,  not  experience.  'The 
man  sitting  down  under  the  immediate  pressure  of  indig¬ 
nation  to  describe  a  passion  would  make  rude  work  of  it, 
and  omit  all  the  delicate  touches.  We  should  not  know 
who  was  right  and  who  wrong ;  there  would  be  a  demand 
for  the  other  side  of  the  story.  The  best  painters  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  in  this  line  at  least,  have,  as  far  as  their  biog¬ 
raphies  are  to  be  trusted,  had  easv  tempers,  subjected  to 
no  harsh  trials.  Under  their  handfing  we  are  let  into  the 
mechanism  of  ill-temper,  —  its  weak  side.  It  is  a  power 
while  we  are  subject  to  it ;  when  we  see  it  depicted  we  see 
it  a  weakness  and  flaw.  The  giant  before  whom  the  reader 
has  trembled  now  makes  him  sport ;  the  fretfulness  which 
has  vexed  his  soul  now  affords  him  an  exquisite  diversion. 
It  is  an  exposure ;  but  if  we  once  suspected  in  the  author 
any  spirit  of  revenge,  any  indulgence  of  a  grudge,  the 
truth  of  the  picture  would  fall  under  suspicion.  We  doubt 
if  any  one  can  properly  appreciate  the  shades  of  imperfect 
ungoverned  temper  rendered  by  a  fine  hand,  without  time 
for  experience.  What  seems  fancy  to  the  young  reader 
grows  into  truth  as  his  knowledge  of  men  enlarges.  Not, 
as  we  say,  that  the  picture  is  a  portrait  —  no  mere  repro¬ 
duction  stands  well  in  a  work  of  art — but  he  recognizes 
an  artist  sure  of  his  ground  :  given  a  certain  temper,  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  produce  such  and  such  evidences  of  it. 

In  touching  upon  the  varieties  of  imperfect  temper,  we 
must,  then,  seek  our  illustrations  mainly  from  the  pages  of 
fiction.  That  of  real  life  is  obviously  closed  to  us,  except 
as  we  read  it  in  irresponsible  gossiping  anecdote  or  biog¬ 
raphy.  And  here  a  double  reason  prevents  our  finding  mu^ 
to  our  purpose.  The  biographer  is  unwilling  to  lower  hit 
subject  in  the  eyes  of  his  reader,  and  a  passion  set  down  in 
black  and  white  has  generally  this  consequence  ;  and  if  he 
seeks  to  be  true  to  the  utmost,  the  materials  for  such  truth 
are  so  evanescent  that  after  a  few  years  he  may  indeed 
know  and  therefore  tell  us  that  his  subject  was  of  a  stormy 
or  peevish  temperament  —  this  may  still  be  notorious  — 
but  all  the  proofs  of  it  may  have  vanished  out  of  the 
world.  Boswell,  whose  observation  of  human  nature  al¬ 
most  amounted  to  genius,  gives  Johnson  in  a  passion  with 
fine  effect ;  hut  even  he  only  succeeds  by  an  instant  record, 
and  the  self-sacrifice  of  a  superhuman  candor. 

Johnson  had  that  strong  sense  of  personality  which  be¬ 
longs  to  irritable  temper.  He  would  fly  out  on  abstract 
questions,  because  he  could  not  see  anything  without  self¬ 
reference.  “  1  can  love  all  mankind,”  says  he,  “  except  an 
American ;  ”  here  was  a  relation  established,  and  then 
“  his  inflammable  corruption  bursting  into  horrid  fire,  he 
called  them  rascals,  robbers,  pirates ;  ”  and  on  Miss  Sea¬ 
ward  putting  in  a  word  of  mild  reproof,  “  he  roared  out 
another  tremendous  volley  which  one  might  fancy  could  be 
heard  across  the  Atlantic.”  No  caricature  of  comedy  rep¬ 
resents  passion  in  more  lively  uncontrol  than  in  the  scene 
where  bis  short-sightedness  is  alluded  to.  He  and  Dr. 
Percy  were  discussing  Pennant  on  Scotch  scenery. 

Johnson.  I  think  he  describes  very  well. 

Percy.  I  travelled  after  him. 

Johnson.  And  1  travelled  after  him. 

Percy.  But,  my  good  friend,  yon  are  short-sighted,  and  do 
not  see  so  well  as  1  do. 

1  wondered  at  Dr.  Percy  venturing  thus.  Dr.  Johnson  said 
nothing  at'the  time,  but  inflammable  particles  were  collecting 
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for  a  cloud  to  burat.  In  a  while  Dr.  Percy  said  something  more 
in  disparagement  of  Pennant. 

John$on.  This  is  the  resentment  of  a  narrow  mind,  because 
he  did  not  find  everything  in  Northumberland. 

i’ercjf  [fetling  the  stroke).  Sir,  you  may  be  as  rude  as  you 
please. 

Johnson.  Hold,  sir !  Don’t  talk  of  rudeness  ;  remember,  sir, 
you  told  me  (puffing  hard  with  passion  struggling  for  a  vent)  1  was 
short-sighted.  We  have  done  with  civility.  We  are  to  be  as 
rude  as  we  please. 

Percy.  Upon  my  honor,  sir,  I  did  not  mean  to  be  uncivil. 

Johnson.  I  cannot  say  so,  sir ;  fori  did  mean  to  be  uncivil, 
thinking  yon  had  been  uncivil. 

We  must  give  the  sequel,  as  illustrating  a  temper  pla¬ 
cable  as  well  as  soon  angry.  ' 

Dr.  Percy  rose,  ran  up  to  him,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand, 
assured  him  affectionately  that  his  meaning  had  l)een  misunder¬ 
stood.  Upon  which  a  reconciliation  instantly  took  place. 

Johnson.  My  dear  sir,  I  am  willing  you  shall  hang  Pennant. 

Petulant  anger  is  so  far  ungenerous  that  it  naturally 
wreaks  itself  on  the  safest  object.  Boswell  not  being  easily 
offended  was  not  seldom  a  victim.  Once  he  ventured  to 
interpose  a  word  for  the  Americans,  and  to  regret  his 
fnend’s  prejudice.  Johnson  said  nothing,  but  the  cloud 
was  charged  with  sulphurous  vapor  which  was  afterwards 
to  burst  in  thunder ;  for  presently  the  conversation  turning 
on  a  gentleman  who  was  running  out  his  fortune  in  London,  I 
Boswell  said  ;  —  I 

I 

We  must  get  him  out  of  it.  Ail  his  friends  must  quarrel  | 
with  him,  and  that  will  soon  drive  him  away. 

Johnson.  Nay,  sir,  we’ll  send  you  to  him.  If  your  eompany 
does  not  drive  a  man  out  of  his  house,  nothing  will. 

This  was  a  horrible  shock  for  which  there  was  no  visible 
cause.  I  afterwards  asked  him  why  he  had  said  so  harsh  a 
thing. 

Johnson.  Because,  sir,  you  made  me  angry  about  the  Ameri¬ 
cans. 

Boswell.  But  why  did  you  not  take  your  revenge  directly  ? 

Johnson  (smiling).  Because,  sir,  I  had  nothing  ready.  A 
man  cannot  strike  till  he  has  his  weapons. 

This  was  a  candid  and  pleasant  confession.  j 

Dr.  Johnson  is  also  an  example  of  that  (juality  conspic¬ 
uous  in  “temper”  — a  lively  sense  of  what  is  due  to  self  I 
The  petulant  person  constantly  says  and  does  disagreeable  ^ 
things,  because  he  owes  it  to  himself  to  take  notice  of  j 
certain  failures  of  such  duty  in  others.  Beauclerc  once  | 
sure  of  his  ground  ended  a  dispute  with  the  hazardous  re-  j 
mark,  “  This  is  what  you  don’t  know,  and  I  do.”  Johnson  I 
owed  it  to  himself —  in  the  presence  of  strangers  —  to  have  I 
the  last  word  :  so  —  I 

I 

After  some  minutes,  during  which  dinner  and  the  glass  went  ! 
on  cheerfully,  he  suddenly  asks  Mr.  Beauclerc,  “  How  came  you  ! 
to  Ulk  so  petulantly  to  me,  '  This  is  what  you  don’t  know, ’but 
what  I  know  ’  ?  One  thing  1  know  which  you  don’t  seem  to 
know,  that  you  are  very  uncivil.”  And  one  Hackman’s  violent 
temper  coming  on  the  tapis  he  improves  the  occasion  :  “  It  was 
his  duty  to  command  his  tem|>cr  as  iny  friend  Mr.  Beauclerc 
should  have  commanded  his  some  time  a'go.” 

Beauclerc.  I  should  leani  of  you,  sir. 

Johnson.  Sir,  you  have  given  me  opportunities  of  learning 
when  I  have  licen  in  your  companv. 

A  tem|)er  indulged  seldom  confines  itself  to  one  mode. 
All  the  terms  —  petulant,  angry,  peevish,  fretful,  impetu- 
®“.*’  applied  to  Johnson’s  “  unhappy  temper.” 

Gigantic  in  everything,  his  temper  was  of  the  same  mould. 

It  is  no  slight  testimony  to  his  character  and  genius,  to  his  | 
innate  kindliness  of  nature,  that,  being  what  it  was,  he  does  i 
not  live  in  men’s  minds  associated  with  that  one  idea  — 
that  we  can  regard  his  temper  as  an  accident,  the  effect  of 
disease,  not  as  the  man  himself;  and  a  still  greater  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  worth  of  his  heart  that  he  could  ke<  p  his  , 
friends  and  yet  treat  them  in  the  way  he  did  when  the  fit  ; 
was  on  him.  For  with  more  ordinary  friendships  it  is  as 
Cowper  writes,  — 


A  fretful  temper  will  divide 
The  closest  knot  that  may  tied. 

By  ceaseless  sharp  corrosion ; 

A  temper  passionate  and  fierce 
May  suddenly  your  joys  disperse 
At  one  immense  explosion. 

The  obvious  tendency  of  temper  is  to  alienate.  The 
pain  inflicted  by  its  stings  and  outrages,  however  we  may 
nerve  ourselves  to  bear  it,  by  degrees  possesses  the  feelings 
and  imagination  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  considera¬ 
tions.  Our  judgment  appreciates  the  counterbalancing 
excellences;  but  the  person  whose  frequent  mood  it  is  to 
give  pain  —  and  it  is  the  one  object  of  all  manifestations 
of  temper  to  do  so  —  separates  himself  from  our  sym¬ 
pathies,  when  he  has  done  it  once  too  often,  by  a  gap  not 
easily  bridged  over. 

Temper  in  some  people  does  not  need  a  personal  object 
for  its  indulgence ;  and  in  this  case,  though  we  don’t  like 
him  the  better  for  it,  we  put  up  with  the  annoyance  in  a 
more  tolerant  spirit.  The  grumbler  is  of  this  type,  who 
can’t  be  put  out  of  his  way  without  making  others  uncom¬ 
fortable,  but  does  not  make  this  his  first  object.  The 
times,  as  they  affect  him,  are  out  of  joint,  and  he  must  have 
his  fling  at  them.  Miss  Austen,  whose  forte  is  delicate 
touches,  depicts  this  temper  most  felicitously  in  John 
Knightly,  Emma’s  brother-in-law  —  clever,  domestic,  re¬ 
spectable,  not  so  often  unreasonably  cross  as  to  deserve  the 
reproach  of  being  ill-tempered,  but  capable  of  being  some¬ 
times  out  of  humor,  and  “  whose  feelings  must  always  be  of 
great  importance  to  his  companions.”  These  feelings  were 
injured  by  having  to  go  to  a  dinner-party  one  winter’s  day. 
His  tem|>er  exhales  in  general  principles,  in  a  strain  very 
familiar  to  many  of  us  :  — 

A  man  must  have  a  very  good  opinion  of  himself  when  he 
asks  jieople  to  leave  their  own  fireside  and  encounter  such  a  day 
as  this,  for  the  sake  of  coming  to  sec  him.  He  must  think  hiin- 
self  a  most  agreeable  fellow.  I  could  not  do  such  a  thing.  It  is 
the  greatest  absurdity  —  actually  snowing  at  this  moment ! 
'fhe  folly  of  not  allowing  jieople  to  l>e  comfortable  at  home ; 
and  the  folly  of  people’s  not  staying  at  home  comfortably  when 
they  can !  If  we  were  obliged  to  go  out  such  an  evening  as 
this,  by  any  call  of  duty  or  business,  what  a  hardship  we  should 
deem  it ;  —  and  here  we  are,  probably  with  rather  thinner  clotji- 
ing  than  usual,  setting  forward  voluntarily,  without  excuse,  in 
defiance  of  the  voice  of  nature,  which  tells  man,  in  everything 
given  to  his  view  or  his  feelings,  to  stay  at  home  himself  and 
keep  all  under  shriter  that  he  can  ;  here  are  we  setting  forward 
to  spend  five  dull  hours  in  another  man’s  house,  with  nothing 
to  say  or  hear  that  was  not  said  and  heard  yesterday,  and_  may 
not  be  said  and  heard  again  to-morrow.  Going  in  disma  I 
weather,  to  return  probably'  in  worse.  Four  horses  and  four 
servants  taken  out  for  nothing  but  to  convey  five  idle,  shivering 
creatures  into  colder  rooms  and  worse  company  than  they  might 
have  had  at  home. 

But  grumbling  indulged,  rarely  ends  without  the  craving 
for  revenge  on  something  more  tangible  than  society.  By 
the  end  of  the  evening  this  eloq^uent  and  reasoning  grum¬ 
bler  finds  a  victim  in  poor  helpless,  nervous  Mr.  Wood- 
house,  whose  temperament  is  too  familiar  to  the  reader  for 
further  definition.  “  This  will  prove  a  spirited  beginning 
for  your  winter  engagements,  sir,”  he  cries  in  inhuman 
banter.  “I  admired  your  resolution  very  much  in  ven¬ 
turing  out  on  such  weather,  for  of  course  you  saw  there 
would  be  snow  very  soon.  1  admired  your  spirit ;  and  I 
dare  say  we  shall  get  home  very  well.  We  are  two  car¬ 
riages  ;  if  one  is  blown  over  in  the  bleak  part  of  the  com¬ 
mon  field,  there  will  be  the  other  at  hand.  I  dare  say  we 
shall  all  ^  safe  at  home  before  midnight.” 

I  Grumblers,  as  a  rule,  do  not  need  any  other  form  of  sym- 
I  pathy  than  respectful  attention.  They  do  not  care  to  wake 
the  spirit  in  others.  In  this  they  diff'er  from  the  fretful 
temperament,  which  desires  to  irritate,  and  resents  passive 
meekness.  Lisbeth  in  “  Adam  Bede,”  “  at  once  patient  and 
I  complaining,  self-renouncing  and  exacting,”  whose  wail  was 
;  to  Adam  the  most  irritating  of  all  sounds,  resents  in  her  son 
;  Seth  the  immovable  sweetness  of  his  temper.  “Thee  was 
!  allays  like  a  bag  o’  meal  that  can  ne’er  be  bruised.”  She 
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longed  for  something  to  fret  against,  to  hurt  in  its  resist¬ 
ance,  to  provoke  to  response  in  kind ;  therefore  she  loved 
Adam  best,  who  would  give  a  sharp  answer,  and  illustrate 
the  author’s  observation  that  “  we  are  apt  to  be  kinder  to 
the  brutes  that  love  us  than  the  women  that  love  us.  Is  it 
that  the  brutes  are  dumb  V  ”  and  yet  fretfulness  is  timid 
and  cowardly,  and  presumes  on  tolerance  and  forbearance. 
Perhaps  all  active  forms  of  temper  that  exercise  themselves 
in  devising  provocations  act  on  the  expectation  of  an 
answer  in  kind  —  they  wish  to  irritate,  not  merely  to  crush 
into  trembling  subservience.  The  sullen  temper  can  nour¬ 
ish  itself  in  silence  —  waiting  to  be  roused.  There  is  a  sort 
of  temper  that  barks  out  its  ill-humor,  and  vents  itself  after 
fits  of  moody  silence  in  short  sharp  insults  and  injuries,  re¬ 
lapsing  into  sullenness  again.  We  should  call  this  the 
least  enjoyable  ill  temper  to  its  possessor,  except  that 
Charles  Lamb  has  recorded  the  pleasures  of  a  sulky  fit  in 
a  way  to  touch  every  one’s  conscience.  Sullenness  is  the 
familiar  demon  that  has  spoiled  many  a  seeming  prosperity. 
Self-love  and  morosity,  says  the  ancient  moralist,  together 
with  luxury  and  effeminacy,  breed  long  jits  of  anger,  which 
gather  in  the  soul  like  a  swarm  of  wasps.  In  its  passive 
state,  on  the  defensive,  it  is  well  rendered  in  the  play. 
Sullen,  after  being  tipsy  overnight,  enters  on  the  scene. 

Sullen.  My  head  aches  consiimedly. 

Mrs.  Sullen.  Will  you  lx:  pleased,  my  dear,  to  drink  tea  with 
us  this  morning  !  It  may  do  your  head  good. 

Sullen.  No. 

Dorinda.  Coffee,  brother  ? 

Sullen.  Pshaw ! 

Mrs.  Sullen.  Will  you  please  to  dress  and  go  to  church  with 
me  ?  The  air  may  help  you. 

Sullen.  Scrub ! 

Enter  Scrub. 

Scrub.  Sir  ? 

Sullen.  What  day  of  the  week  is  this  ? 

Scrub.  Sunday,  an’t  please  your  worship. 

Sullen.  Sunday  I  bring  me  a  dram  ;  and,  d’ye  hear,  set  out 
the  venison  pasty  and  a  tankard  of  strong  beer  upon  the  hall 
table  :_1’11  go  to  breakfast. 

Dorinda.  Stay,  stay,  brother  !  you  shan’t  go  off  so  ;  you  were 
very  naughty  last  night,  and  must  make  your  wife  reparation. 
Come,  come,  hmther,  won’t  you  ask  pardon  1 

Sullen.  For  what? 

Dorinda.  For  being  drunk  last  night. 

Sullen.  I  can  afford  it,  can’t  I  ? 

Mrs.  Sullen.  But  I  can’t,  sir. 

Sullen.  Then  you  may  let  it  alone. 

J/r«.  Sullen.  But  I  must  tell  you,  sir,  that  this  is  not  to  be 
borne. 

Sullen.  I’m  glad  on’t. 

Mrs.  Sullen.  What  is  the  reason,  sir,  that  you  treat  me  thus 
inhumanly? 

Sullen.  Scrub. 

Scrub.  Sir. 

Sullen.  Get  things  ready  to  shave  my  head.  [Exit. 

This,  we  suspect,  is  the  only  temper  which  has  no  attrac¬ 
tions  to  the  temale  bosom,  —  it  is  chronic,  and  independent 
of  provocations.  It  rouses  to  the  highest  pitch  the  temper 
exposed  to  it,  but  in  its  turn  is  like  Lisbeth’s  bag  of  meal, 
when  the  weaker  impetuous  spirit  hurls  itself  against  it. 
More  than  its  match  in  brutality,  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope  has 
drawn  a  violent  temper,  which  he  represents  as  exercising  a 
fascination  on  woman.  The  readers  of  his  excellent  novel, 
“  Can  you  Forgive  Her  V  ”  —  than  which  fiction  possesses 
few  tales  more  readable  —  will  recall  George  Vavasor,  who 
has  power  to  make  his  heroine  jilt  her  respectable  lover, 
through  the  mere  instrumentality  of  selfishness  and  ill 
temper,  a  temper  that  paints  itself  on  a  huge  cicatrice  on 
his  cheek,  turning  it  red  like  a  newly-cut  gash  whenever 
passion  is  roused  'Fhe  character  is  energetically  drawn, 
and  would  be  powerful  and  tragic  but  for  a  certain  sense  of 
amusement  evident  in  the  genial  author  at  his  own  ogre- 
like  creation.  The  secret  satisfaction  Vavasor  finds  in 
making  calculations  how  to  commit  murder  without  detec¬ 
tion,  are  no  doubt  natural ;  but  when  the  City  refused  to 
discount  Alice’s  paper,  and  he  makes  his  calculations  about 
murdering  it :  “  Could  not  a  river  of  strychnine  be  turned 


;  on  round  the  Exchange  about  luncheon-time  ?  ”  we  see 
Mr  Trollope’s  imagination  revolts  from  horrors,  and  takes 
;  refuge  in  the  burlesque,  carrying  the  reader  with  him,  who, 
in  the  midst  of  a  terrible  string  of  curses,  finds  himself 
I  recalling  the  provincial  lady’s  report  of  her  sporting  friend 
I  who  had  been  out  cursing  all  the  morning.  And  true 
;  enough,  violent  temper  is  ridiculous,  only  its  terrors  will 
I  not  allow  those  who  suffer  from  it  to  see  and  relish  its  real 
I  grotesqueness.  It  is  when  we  survey  it,  caged,  through  the 
I  secure  bars  of  print,  with  some  master  student  of  the  pro- 
I  fession  for  showman,  that  we  can  appreciate  its  absurd  side. 

I  Shakespeare’s  old  Duke  of  York  bawling  for  his  boots  is 
I  amusing  to  the  reader,  but  terrible  to  his  old  Duchess  and 
'  the  son  he  resolves  to  denounce.  Even  Lear’s  passion,  the 
I  grandest  and  most  eloquent  that  man  has  painted,  creates 
;  a  smile,  as  with  growing  rage  he  reverts  to  the  indignity  put 
!  on  his  follower :  “  But  who  put  my  man  i’  the  stocks  ?  ” 
I  But  it  is  not  only  the  impotence  of  anger  which  strikes  the 
'  mere  observer  with  patronizing  amusement.  He  must  be 
:  a  dull  fellow  indeed  who  has  not  something  clever  to  say 
^  when  in  a  passion.  If  a  man  has  any  wit  in  him,  perfect 
I  unrestraint  brings  it  out;  hence  comedy  and  farce  depend 
much  upon  temper  for  their  liveliest  scenes.  Passion  makes 
!  a  man  unaffected.  Nobody  is  more  himself  than  when  he 
loses  himself.  Sheridan  makes  all  his  people  too  witty  for 

■  nature ;  but  we  acknowledge  our  kindred  with  Sir  Anthony 
in  a  rage  rather  than  with  Acres  in  cool  blood :  his  new 
system  of  oaths  is  beyond  us,  but  we  can  at  least  recall 

I  occasions  when  we  felt  it  easy  to  speak  our  minds,  when 
'  passion  gave  us  the  feeling  of  something  more  like  eloquence 
'  than  we  had  known  before,  and  a  vocabulary  became  ours 
I  that  in  our  passive  moments  we  have  sought  after  in  vain. 

I  How  readily  his  periods  flow,  how  expansive  his  ideas  I 
“  Take  care :  the  patience  of  a  saint  may  be  overcome  at 
last  1  but  mark,  I  give  you  six  hours  and  a  half  to  consider 
of  this ;  if  then  you  agree,  without  any  condition,  to  do 
:  everything  on  earth  that  I  choose,  why,  I  may  in  time  for- 
!  give  you  —  if  not,  don’t  enter  the  same  hemisphere  with 
j  me  I  don’t  dare  to  breathe  the  same  air,  or  use  the  same 
j  light  with  me,  but  get  an  atmosphere  and  a  sun  of  your 
j  own!  I’ll  strip  you  of  your  commission ;  I’ll  lodge  a  five-and- 
I  threepence  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  and  you  shall  live  on 
I  the  interest ;  I’ll  disown  you.  I’ll  disinherit  you,  and  hang 
j  me  if  I  ever  call  you  Jack  again  1  ”  Nor  need  we  consider 
j  his  reference  to  san  and  atmosphere  as  beyond  the  stretch 
I  of  our  imagination,  if  the  rage  be  but  high  enough  pitched. 
This  earth  seems  a  little  spot  to  a  man  in  a  passion ;  he 
inevitably  looks  below  or  beyond  it.  “  Nothing,”  writes 
Sydney  Smith,  “  can  exceed  the  fury  of  the  Whigs  (on  be¬ 
ing  thrown  out) ;  they  mean  not  only  to  change  everything 
I  upon  the  earth,  but  to  alter  the  tides,  to  suspend  the  prin- 
I  ciples  of  gravitation  and  vegetation,  and  to  tear  down  the 

■  solar  system.” 

But  we  have  wandered  into  the  heroics  of  our  subject, 

!  where  our  experience  has  to  strengthen  itself  with  borrowed 
i  knowledge.  Let  us  return  to  the  domestic  home-fireside 
j  view  —  to  the  exhibitions  of  temper  that  tease  or  fret  with- 
I  out  making  us  altogether  miserable,  or  those  who  allow 
I  themselves  in  ill-humor  monsters.  Take,  for  example, 
j  the  carping  temper  —  the  fretfulness  that  wears  itself  and 
those  about  it,  yet  never  grows  into  passion,  or  loses  self- 
control  beyond  its  first  stage ;  the  dislike  to  acquiescence 
in  anything,  the  desire  to  assert  itself  and  to  be  prominent. 
There  are  good  people  even,  who  will  make  great  sacrifices 
for  others,  but  whose  temper  renders  them  enemies  to  com¬ 
fort,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  to  any  comfort  they  have 
not  a  hand  in.  The  eye  wanders  in  search  of  a  grievance 
or  an  objection,  an  inner  splenetic  humor  forbids  repose 
I  and  ruffles  the  general  atmosphere.  This  is  the  melancholpr 
!•  form.  There  is  a  sprightly  habit  of  carping  quite  as  im- 
;  fating,  and  producing  a  wider  disturbance.  A  thoroughly 
i  irritable  temper  is  consistent  with  self-control.  The  wise 
!  man  afflicted  with  it  knows  he  cannot  trust  himself,  and  is 
I  on  his  guard.  But  there  is  a  half-control  which  rushes  into 
the  arena  of  dispute,  safe  never’to  transgress  conventional 
j  civility,  but  keeping  others  on  thorns,  expecting  that  the 
I  threatening  storm  will  surely  burst  over  them.  Husbands 
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and  wives  sometimes  treat  their  friends  to  scenes  of  alterca¬ 
tion  which  just  stop  short  of  quarrel,  like  Mr.  Hotspur  and 
his  lady  in  the  Spectator,  who  in  a  room  full  of  friends  are 
ever  saying  something  smart  to  each  other,  and  that  but 
just  within  rules,  so  that  the  whole  company  stand  in  the 
utmost  anxiety  and  suspense  for  fear  of  their  falling  into 
extremities.  The  complainant  in  this  case  can  only  wish 
they  hated  each  other  a  little  more  seriously.  “If  they 
would  only  be  so  discreet  as  to  hate  from  the  very  bottom 
of  their  hearts,  their  aversion  would  be  too  strong  for  gibes 
every  moment.”  It  is  a  wonder  that  affection  can  stand 
the  wear  of  two  such  tempers  in  collision.  They  think 
it  does  ;  but  that  is  questionable  love  which  likes  to  make 
its  object  feel  in  the  wrong,  and  have  the  worst  of  things, 
though  but  in  an  argument  or  a  question  of  fact 

It  is  not  quite  certain  that  a  habit  of  contradiction  as 
such  comes  under  the  description  of  ill  temper.  It  is  in- 
gained  in  some  natures,  and  independent  of  provocation. 
Now  we  generally  regard  temper  in  its  relation  to  others, 
as  we  excite  its  outbursts  and  experience  its  inconven¬ 
iences.  But  contradiction,  though  it  is  a  prominent  feature, 
and  indulged  smiling  and  in  cold  blood,  is  akin  to  temper 
in  the  marked  feature  of  bein^  blind  to  reason,  and  there¬ 
fore  needing  management  and  finesse  in  those  exposed  to 
it.  We  have  to  circumvent  it  by  concealing  our  bias  or 
the  force  of  our  opinion,  recognizing  an  inability  to  agree 
with  others, —  an  imperious  necessity  to  take  the  opposite 
side,  such  as  led  Thomas  Sudden  to  stay  behind  in  West¬ 
minster  Hall  when  the  shake  in  the  roof  happened,  because 
the  counsel  on  the  other  side  asserted  it  was  coming  down. 

We  feel  disposed  to  think  that  women  have  improved  in 
the  matter  of  commanding  their  tempers  since  the  great 
essayist’s  time.  The  tempers  that  used  to  explode  have 
trained  themselves  into  decencj'.  The  sight  of  a  woman 
of  birth  and  fashion  in  a  downright  passion  must  at  one 
time  have  been  a  common  one,  or  the  sex  was  much  ma¬ 
ligned  by  poets  and  moralists.  There  must  have  been 
some  ground  in  fact  tor  the  scene  given  with  so  much  spirit 
^  Tom  Megget,  the  bachelor  friend  of  henpecked  Mr. 
Freeman,  when,  upon  his  admonitions,  the  pretty  wife’s 
Bohness  turned  so  suddenly  into  rage,  and  “  she  threw  the 
scalding  tea-kettle  on  your  humble  servant,”  from  thence 
flying  at  her  husband’s  periwig  —  no  doubt  a  very  tempt¬ 
ing  and  suggestive  object  of  attack.  The  arguments  used, 
though  irritating  to  the  person  immediately  addressed,  were 
very  likely  to  prove  dissuasives  with  fair  readers,  if  any 
were  really  disposed  to  such  excesses.  “  Look  you, 
madam,”  cries  the  exaspt  rating  Tom,  “  1  have  nothing  'to 
say  in  this  matter ;  but  you  ought  to  consider  you  are  now 
past  a  chicken.  This  humor,  which  was  well  enough  in  a 
girl,  is  insufferable  in  a  woman  of  your  motherly  charac¬ 
ter.”  Well  enough  in  a  girl !  this  explains  a  good  deal. 
All  contemporary  literature  shows  us  girls  of  fifteen  in  | 
society  and  encouraged  in  every  childish  caprice.  Called 
fifteen,  at  any  rate,  by  their  adorers.  It  is  these  whom 
grave  Clarissa  seems  to  warn  in  her  fine  encomium  on 
good-humor :  — 

What  then  remains,  but  well  our  iiuwers  to  use, 

And  keep  i;ood-humor  still,  whate  er  we  lose  ? 

And,  trust  me,  dear !  good  humor  can  prevail 

When  airs  and  flights  and  screams  and  scoldings  fail. 

Beauties  in  vain  their  pretty  eyes  may  roll ; 

Charms  strike  the  sight,  but  merit  wins  the  soul. 

It  must  have  been  an  affair  of  nicety  to  know  when  to  stop 
flying  into  a  frenzy.  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay,  in  describ¬ 
ing  Queen  Caroline  at  her  trial,  certainly  does  not  restrict 
the  period  unduly,  when  she  decides  that  no  woman  after 
fifty  looks  the  better  for  being  in  a  passion.  Ungovernable 
tempers  are  probably  rarer  than  they  used  to  be  in  both 
sexes.  For  one  thing,  servants  won't  put  up  with  what 
they  once  did,  when  kicks  and  coups  de  baton  were  atoned 
for  by  a  pistole  or  half  a  crown,  and  when  we  read  of  pas¬ 
sionate  masters  whose  servants  used  to  throw  themselves 
in  their  way  for  the  sake  'of  the  liberal  compensation  sure 
to  follow.  But  not  only  is  the  spirit  of  the  servant-class 
elevated,  but  fidelity  is  not  the  same  virtue.  There  was 


something  in  having  a  master  that  was  a  master,  and  knew 
how  to  show  it,  when  service  was  undertaken  for  life  ;  and 
room  for  natural  pride  in  understanding  his  humors,  and 
knowing  how  to  manage  them,  and  so  to  protect  him  from 
less  indulgent  scrutiny.  When  Miss  Bremer’s  fine  character 
“Ma  Chhre  Mere”  is  supposed  to  be  dying,  and  her  de¬ 
voted  maid  Elsa  is  advised  to  console  herself  by  the  thought 
of  her  beloved  mistress  in  heaven.  —  “  But  what  shall  I  do 
without  her?”  is  the  reply;  “and  then  she  must  have 
somebody  in  heaven  to  wait  upon  her,  and  be  at  her  hand 
night  and  day.”  “  She  will  be  with  the  angels  then,  Elsa.” 

“  Ah,  dear  madam  1  they  could  not  conform  to  her  temper 
as  I  can.  They  have  not  lived  with  her  forty  years.” 

People  complain  of  the  growing  independence  of  ser¬ 
vants  ;  but,  however  trying  to  the  housekeeper,  it  has  its 
moral  use.  Our  present  relation  with  our  domestics  is  a 
training  of  temper  which  the  world  has  wanted  till  the 
nineteiMth  century.  Such  tempers  as  Squire  Western’s,  for 
instance,  could  hardly  grow  into  what  they  were  without 
dependents  to  kick  and  cuff  at  will  from  childhood  up¬ 
wards.  Most  furious  tempers  are  what  they  are  from  hav¬ 
ing  had  their  sway  unchecked  from  the  first —  an  unresist¬ 
ing  somebody  to  bully.  Servants,  to  judge  from  books  and 
records,  used  to  be  the  natural  objects  for  such  amenities ; 
but  now  the  most  irritable  of  masters  or  mistresses,  whomso¬ 
ever  else  they  fly  out  upon,  learn  to  keep  a  civil  tongue  in 
their  head  towards  the  “  tolerable  ”  cook  they  would  be  at 
their  wits’  end  to  replace. 

Another  training  is  to  be  found  in  games  and  social 
amusements,  which  are  growing  more  and  more  into  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  life.  We  give,  many  of  us,  a  preposterous  amount  of 
time  to  sport ;  but  being  an  oceupation,  not  simply  a  relax¬ 
ation,  it  has  to  be  made  a  business  of,  and  subjected  to 
stringent  rules.  To  fail,  and  lose  with  a  good  grace,  is  a 
discipline  people  must  learn,  old  or  young,  boys  or  girls, 
when  they  are  playing  every  day  and  all  day  long.  For  a 
girl  to  be  put  out  at  croquet  is  the  worst  breeding  ;  and  we 
doubt  if  such  a  schoolboy  as  Howley  must  have  been  would 
now  allow  himself  the  loser’s  satisfaction  recorded  by  his 
adversary  in  the  “  Singleton  Letters.”  “  I  was,”  writes 
Sydney  Smith,  “  at  school  and  college  with  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  Fifty-three  years  ago  he  knocked  me  down 
with  a  chess-board  for  checkmating  him,  and  now  he  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  take  away  my  patron.age.  I  believe  these  are 
the  only  two  acts  of  violence  he  ever  committed  in  his  life.” 
It  is  where  life  is  hard  work  and  play  is  an  eagerly  snatched 
recreation,  that  the  temper  is  off  its  guard  and  irritation 
shows  itself.  It  seems  so  bard  that  the  rare  holiday  should 
be  spoilt  —  hence  Uncle  Kimble,  who  was  tolerant  and 
cheerful,  let  what  would  betide  in  business-hours,  became 
intense  and  bitter  over  cards,  quarrelled  over  the  odd 
trick,  “  shuffling  before  his  adversary’s  deal  with  a  glare  of 
suspicion,  and  turning  up  a  mean  trump-card  with  an  air 
of  inexpressible  disgust,  as  if  in  a  world  where  such  things 
could  happen  one  might  as  well  enter  on  a  course  of  reck¬ 
less  profligacy.” 

Few  men  have  sweet  tempers,  or  hold  such  as  they  pos¬ 
sess  under  steady,  invariable  control,  though  there  are  men 
who,  without  this  sweetness  of  nature,  however  much  tried, 
never  seem  to  lose  their  self-command.  Nopublii-  man  can 
get  on  long  who  has  not  his  temper  well  in  hand  ;  but  with 
the  same  amount  of  inflammable  particles,  men  differ  very 
much  on  the  occasions  that  set  fire  to  them.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  all  composure  when  we  might  reasonably  ex¬ 
pect  and  justly  excuse  an  explosion,  will  break  down  into 
peevishness  or  passing  frenzy  on  slight  provocations.  We 
nave  known  men,  quite  remarkable  for  a  well-bred  serenity, 
be  unreasonably  and  childishly  testy  at  some  transient  an¬ 
noyance  of  a  sort  they  are  not  used  to.  Highly  sensitive 
organizations  and  intellects  kept  on  the  stretch  are  always 
irritable.  I)e  Quincey,  who  has  no  heroes,  says  that 
Wordsworth,  with  all  his  philosophy,  had  fits  of  ill  tem- 
'  per,  though  the  unexampled  sweetness  of  his  wife’s  temper 
made  it  impossible  to  (juarrel  with  her.  Nor  does  the  field 
in  which  temper  exercises  itself  make  much  diflerence.  A 
divine  defending  his  favorite  views  is  as  peppery  as  any 
layman;  while  he  flushes,  and  his  eye  gleams  and  scintil- 
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Utea  with  less  consciousness  of  the  spirit  that  rouses  the 
glare,  than  the  disputant  in  secular  matters  —  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  zeal  and  temper  being  more  easily  drawn  by 
his  opponent  or  observer  than  by  himself.  How  often  we 
read  of  meetings  between  religious  or  philanthropic  leaders, 
looked  forward  to  as  a  great  occasion  by  their  followers, 
leaving  only  painful  regrets,  through  some  accidental  spark 
falling  upon  the  combustible  element  in  the  composition  of 
one  or  both  I  The  two  great  hymn-writers  and  good  Chris¬ 
tians,  Newton  and  Toplady,  met  but  once,  and  but  for  a 
few  minutes,  yet  something  passed  —  a  trifling  jest  —  which 
upset  Toplady’s  equanimity,  and  made  his  parting  words, 
we  are  told  by  the  friendly  bystander,  not  very  eourteous. 
There  are  times  when  men  think  they  do  well  to  be  angry, 
and  attribute  their  display  of  ill-temper  to  a  holy  impulse, 
while  the  observer  sees  only  a  common  pet  —  exposing  it¬ 
self  at  the  most  unsuitable  moment  —  at  the  failure  of 
their  efforts  to  attract  and  impress,  perhaps  to  shine.  The 
preacher  is  particularly  subject  to  the  temptation  of  an 
angry  remonstrance  uttered  in  this  spirit.  It  must  be  bard 
to  feel  your  best  passages  lost  through  the  restlessness  of 
school  children  or  the  infectious  inattention  of  the  singing 
allery ;  but  it  seldom  answers  to  allow  the  chafed  spirit  its 
ing.  If  the  interruption  becomes  unbearable — and  in 
rustic  or  artisan  congregations,  where  children  predomi¬ 
nate,  it  sometimes  does  so  —  it  is  better  to  seem  at  a  loss 
for  a  fitting  form  of  remonstrance,  than  to  have  it  at  the 
tongue’s  end#  “  You  boys  ain’t  still  at  all,”  said  a  much- 
tried  curate;  “  not  at  all  still,  not  still  at  all,  you 
ain’t.”  Much  rather  would  we  hear  a  rebuke  in  this  plain¬ 
tive,  mild,  hesitating  key  —  forgetful  of  self  and  tender  to 
human  infirmities — than  the  most  eloquent  denunciation 
which  seemed  to  confound  the  words  of  the  preacher  with 
the  voice  of  the  Spirit,  and  addressed  the  whisperer  as  a 
wilful  hinderer  of  the  Gospel  message,  or  the  clodhopping 
lout  as  the  destroyer  of  souls,  who  but  for  the  distraction 
caused  by  his  boots  might  have  been  saved  to  all  eternity. 
The  parson  may  be  in  a  passion  without  knowing  it,  but 
not  without  the  congregation  being  quite  alive  to  it,  and 
the  remembrance  of  a  scene  outliving  every  other  effect  of 
his  discourse. 

Thackeray  has  more  than  once  dwelt  on  the  advantages 
of  a  thoroughly  bad  temper,  as  securing  the  best  of  every¬ 
thing  to  its  possessors,  because  the  people  about  them  know 
there  will  be  no  peace  if  they  don’t  get  it.  Certainly  a  bad 
wilful  temper  does  often  seem  favorable  to  health.  The 
man  who  has  been  a  Turk  all  his  life  lives  long  to  plague 
all  about  him.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rich  man’s 
temper  is  often  a  sermon  of  content  to  his  poorer  neigh¬ 
bors.  It  is  a  false  alchemy  that  turns  his  gold  into  stones. 
Would  they  have  his  money  if  his  sourness  and  discontent 
must  go  along  with  it  'i 

We  may  discuss  temper  with  illustrations  to  advantage, 
if  we  do  not  look  too  near  home  for  these  illustrations,  or 
expend  our  curiosity  in  vagrant  mental  inquiries  among 
our  neighbors.  One  thing  is  certain  :  those  with  whom  we 
pass  our  lives  had  best  not  be  subjects  of  too  curious  anal¬ 
ysis.  Nature  throws  a  veil  over  loving  eyes.  Until  affec¬ 
tion  is  too  sorely  provoked,  it  is  inexact  at  definitions,  and 
calls  ill  temper  a  way  —  an  accident  for  which  the  owner 
is  irresponsible  —  a  physical  weakness  by  which  he  is  the 
greatest  sufferer.  When  husbands  and  wives,  brothers 
and  sisters,  parents  and  children,  call  ill  tempers  by  their 
right  names,  the  charm  of  family  life  is  over.  But  ques¬ 
tions  we  had  better  not  set  our  judgment  to  solve  about 
others  are  very  proper  concerning  ourselves.  In  fact,  the 
subject  is  very  superficially  gone  into  if  we  do  not  slip  into 
personal  applications  by  the  way.  Ill  temper  is  malignity 
while  it  lasts,  and  will  show  signs  of  its  working.  Do 
(quarrels  gather  round  us  ?  Are  we  “  fruitful  hot  water,” 
living  in  a  commotion  ?  Are  people  solicitous  to  please  us, 
as  though  it  were  not  an  easy  matter  to  do  so  — vigilant  to 
see  how  we  take  things,  forward  with  apologies,  anxious  in 
civilities  ?  Are  we  bent  on  giving  pleasure  our  way,  and 
vexed  when  people  prefer  their  own  ?  Do  we  lose  our 
friends  by  an  exceptional  inconstancy  on  their  part? 
Have  we  a  large  stock  of  grievances?  Do  we  find  a  great 


many  people  irritable,  unreasonable,  disagreeable,  and 
consider  it  due  to  ourselves  to  let  them  know  our  opinion  ? 
If  conscience  gives  an  affirmative  answer,  then  we  may  be 
sure  we  have  a  temper  that  would  come  under  some  other 
denomination  than  sweet,  or  good,  or  even  well-regulated 
—  a  temper  to  be  mended,  a  task  to  take  in  hand. 


MARRIED  LIFE  IN  CHINA. 

Vert  little  is  known  in  this  country  of  the  married  life 
of  the  Chinese,  but  nevertheless  their  habits  and  customs 
in  this  respect  are  very  minute,  and  by  no  means  devoid  of 
interest  The  patriarchal  system  of  the  country  is  ex¬ 
hibited,  on  a  small  scale,  in  all  Chinese  households ;  for  as 
the  emperor  claims  to  be,  and  theoretically  is,  the  absolute 
and  despotic  ruler  of  his  subjects,  so  every  father  exercises 
a  similar  power  over  his  family,  even  claiming  the  right  to 
sell  his  children  as  slaves. 

A  woman  in  China,  when  once  she  is  married,  and  has 
assumed  her  husband’s  clan-name,  becomes  part  and  parcel 
of  his  family,  and  henceforward  she  has  but  a  slight  con¬ 
nection  with  her  own  relations,  her  duty  and  obedience 
being  entirely  transferred  to  her  husband  and  his  parents, 
the  latter  of  whom,  sad  to  relate,  frequently  treat  her  with 
great  cruelty,  and  more  as  a  slave  than  a  daughter-in-law. 

The  Chinese  wife’s  great  hope  and  ambition  are  that  she 
may  have  male  offspring  to  perpetuate  her  husband’s  name, 
to  care  for  and  support  him  in  old  age,  and,  after  death,  to 
watch  over  and  offer  sacrifices  at  his  grave,  and  at  stated 
periods  to  burn  incense  before  bis  tablet.  If  she  chance  to 
be  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  no  children,  or  only  daughters, 
there  is  rarely  any  happiness  in  store  for  her  in  her  married 
life,  and  her  husband  is  very  likely  to  take  to  himself  a 
concubine,  if  be  can  afford  to  do  so,  hoping  thereby  to  at¬ 
tain  the  darling  wish  of  his  heart. 

When  women  have  no  children  they  supplicate  the  god¬ 
dess  Hui-fu  Fu-jcn  to  aid  them  and  send  them  sons,  for,  if 
possible,  they  would  rather  not  have  daughters.  If  a  man 
have  no  sons  he  is  thought  to  “  live  without  honor  and  die 
unhappy ;  ”  and  so  eager  is  a  Chinaman  for  a  male  heir, 
that,  failing  a  son  of  his  own,  he  will  adopt  one  from  his 
brothers’  families,  if  he  can  get  one.  Occasionally,  too, 
from  this  all-absorbing  desire  for  a  son,  parents  will  bribe 
a  nurse  to  get  some  poor  man’s  boy  and  substitute  him  for 
a  newly-born  daughter.  In  the  exaggerated  phraseology 
common  to  the  Chinese,  those  who  do  this  are  said  “  Tou 
lung,  huan  feng,”  that  is,  to  steal  a  dragon  and  exchange  it 
for  a  phcenix. 

The  following  customs,  related  in  the  “  Social  Life  of 
the  Chinese,”  are  rather  amusing,  and  show  what  devices 
women  in  the  Celestial  Empire  will  resort  to  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  thereby  be  blessed  with  children.  Every 
year,  between  the  eleventh  and  fifteenth  day  of  the  first  and 
eighth  Chinese  moons,  several  of  the  most  popular  temples 
devoted  to  the  worship  of  a  goddess  of  children,  commonly 
called  “  Mother,”  are  frequented  by  married,  but  childless, 
women,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  one  of  a  kind  of  shoe 
belonging  to  her.  Those  who  come  for  a  shoe  burn  incense 
and  candles  before  the  image  of  “  Mother,”  and  vow  that 
they  will  ofler  a  thanksgiving,  if  she  will  aid  them  in  bear¬ 
ing  a  male  child.  The  shoe  is  taken  home  and  placed  in 
the  niche  which  holds  the  family  image  of  the  goddess, 
where  it  is  worshipped  in  connection  with  “  Mother,” 
though  not  separately,  on  the  first  and  fifteenth  days  of  each 
moon  ;  fresh  flowers  are  then  ofl’ered  up.  and  incense,  can¬ 
dles,  and  mock-money  are  burned.  When  the  child  thus 
prayed  for  is  born,  should  such  a  fortunate  event  take 
place,  the  happy  mother,  in  accordance  with  her  vow, 
causes  two  shoes  to  be  made  like  the  one  obtained  from  the 
temple.  These  two  and  the  original  one  are  brought  to 
the  temple  with  her  thank-offering,  which  generally  consists 
of  several  plates  of  food.  Some  women,  instead  of  asking 
for  a  shoe  of  the  gotldess,  beg  some  of  the  flowers  which  she 
usually  has  in  her  hands  or  in  a  flower-vase  near  by.  The 
shoe  is  lent,  but  the  flowers  are  given.  On  reaching  home 
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some  women  fasten  the  flowers  thus  obtained  in  their  hair,  i 
whilst  others  place  them  in  a  vase  near  the  niche  mentioned  | 
above.  Should  the  suppliants  not  become  mothers,  no 
thanksgiving  would  be  expected  by  the  goddess  whose  aid  i 
had  been  invoked.  I 

When  a  son  is  born  there  are  great  rejoicings  in  a  fam-  { 
ily,  and  shortly  afterwards  what  is  termed  the  “  milk  name  ”  I 
is  given,  which  answers  to  “  pet  names  ”  amongst  ourselves.  ' 
Later  on  the  boy  receives  a  regular  name,  usually  of  two  I 
characters,  corresponding  to  what  we  call  the  “  Christian  j 
name ;  ”  when  written  it  is  placed  after  the  clan  or  sur¬ 
name.  When  grown  up  even,  boys  are  often  called,  not  i 
by  their  proper  names,  but  by  their  number  in  tbe  family  | 
—  for  example,  A-sze  or  A-woo,  that  is.  Number  Four  or 
Number  Five.  j 

On  the  third  day  after  its  birth  the  nurse  washes  the  j 
child  for  the  first  time,  before  the  family  image  of  the  god-  ' 
dess  “  Mother,"  who  is  currently  believed  to  watch  over  all 
children  till  they  reach  their  sixteenth  year,  and  at  the  \ 
same  time  a  thank-offering  of  meat,  cakes,  fruit,  wine, 
flowers,  etc.,  is  placed  before  her,  in  recognition  of  her  aid  ; 
in  the  character  of  Lucina.  As  is  always  the  case  with  • 
such  like  oblations  in  China,  they  arc  afterwards  consumed 
by  the  family.  I 

The  important  ceremony  of  “  binding  the  wrists  ”  is  now  ' 
observed,  and  the  practice  in  this  matter  differs  considera-  | 
bly.  A  common  plan  is  to  tie  a  piece  of  red  cotton  loosely  | 
round  the  wrists  ;  another  is  to  fasten  some  ancient  copper  ' 
coins  on  the  wrists  for  several  days  by  means  of  red  cotton. 
In  some  families  this  is  not  finally  removed  from  the  in¬ 
fant’s  wrists  for  several  months,  though  it  is  more  usual  to  | 
take  it  off  after  fourteen  days.  The  idea  is  that  this  bind-  i 
ing  of  the  wrists  together  will  prevent  the  baby  from  being  i 
wicked  and  disobedient,  not  only  in  childhood,  but  also  in  j 
after  life.  In  allusion  to  this  singular  custom,  when  chil-  | 
dren  are  troublesome  or  naughty,  they  are  asked  if  their  i 
mothers  neglected  to  bind  their  wrists.  I 

When  the  baby  is  a  month  old  the  head  is  shaved  for  the  1 
first  time,  and  in  the  case  of  a  boy  this  ceremony  is  per-  j 
formed  before  the  Ancestral  Tablets.  A  feast  is  also  given,  | 
to  which  the  relatives  and  intimate  friends  are  invited,  and  { 
it  is  customary  for  them  to  bring  presents  of  toys,  food,  j 
money,  etc. ;  they  also  frequently  club  together  and  send 
the  infant  a  silver  plate,  on  which  they  inscribe  three  char¬ 
acters,  meaning  Longevity,  Honor,  and  Happiness.  Shortly 
after  this,  the  parents  make  their  acknowledgments  to  their 
various  friends  for  their  congratulations  and  for  the  pres¬ 
ents  which  they  have  sent ;  this  is  commonly  done  by  send¬ 
ing  a  small  present  of  cakes  in  return.  At  a  subsequent 
entertainment,  which  sometimes  takes  place  when  the  child 
is  four  months  old,  the  “  happy  father,”  it  is  said,  ”  bows 
down  before  the  goddess  (‘  Mother  ’),  and  begs  that  the 
child  may  be  good-natured  and  easy  to  take  care  of,  that 
it  may  grow  fat,  that  it  may  sleep  well  at  night,  and  that 
it  may  not  be  given  to  crying,”  etc.  From  this  we  may 
naturally  infer  that  the  habits  of  Chinese  babies  are  muen 
the  same  as  those  of  our  own,  and  that  distracted  parents 
in  China,  as  elsewhere,  know  what  it  is  to  have  wakeful 
nights  and  squalling  babies. 

The  maternal  grandmother,  when  a  boy  is  a  year  old, 
sends  him  a  present  of  a  cap  and  a  pair  of  shoes,  as  well 
as  some  other  garments,  and  on  this  occasion  another  fam¬ 
ily  feast  is  held  to  celebrate  the  birthday. 

English  mothers,  whose  children  arc  backward  in  walk¬ 
ing,  will  be  amused  at  the  following  piece  of  Chinese  nurs¬ 
ery  superstition  :  “  It  is  the  custom  in  many  families,  when 
the  child  is  just  beginning  to  walk  alone,  for  a  member  of 
the  family  to  tak3  a  large  knife,  often  such  as  is  used  in  the 
kitchen  to  cut  up  vegetables,  and,  approaching  him  from 
behind  as  he  is  toddling  along,  to  put  it  between  his  legs, 
or  hold  it  a  little  way  off  him,  with  the  edge  downwards, 
and  then  to  bring  it  to  the  ground,  as  if  in  the  act  of  cut¬ 
ting  something.  This  is  called  ‘  cutting  the  cords  of  his 
feet,’  and  the  motion  is  repeated  two  or  three  times.  It  is 
done  in  order  to  facilitate  his  learning  to  walk,  and  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  of  great  use  in  keeping  the  child  from  stum¬ 
bling  and  falling  down.’ 
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After  the  shaving  of  the  head  at  the  end  of  the  first 
month,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  allow  a  patch  of  hair  to 
grow  on  the  top,  if  the  child  be  a  boy,  and  on  both  sides,  if 
a  girl ;  the  hair  is  braided  into  tight  little  queues,  which 
stick  out,  and  give  the  children  a  very  comical  look  in  their 
earlier  years.  When  a  girl,  however,  reaches  womanhood, 
she  ceases  to  wear  these  queues,  which  have  latterly  hung 
down  her  back  in  glossy  braids,  aud  her  hair  is  done  up  on 
her  head  in  tlie  peculiar  Chinese  style,  which,  we  believe, 
varies  but  little  all  over  the  empire,  and  report  says  — 
though  we  cannot  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  story  — 
that  the  singular  edifice  is  very  rarely  taken  to  pieces,  and 
that  the  women  use  a  curious  little  cane  pillow  to  prevent 
the  disarrangement  of  their  hair  at  night. 

On  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  first  moon  of  the  year,  the 
birthday  of  the  goddess  “  Mother  ”  occurs,  and  married 
women  then  repair  to  the  temples,  and  worship  her,  burn¬ 
ing  incense,  and  having  crackers  let  off  in  her  honor.  Of 
this  fact  we  can  speak  from  personal  experience,  having 
lived  for  upwards  of  two  years  within  a  few  yards  of  such  a 
temple,  and  having  been  often  nearly  suffocated  with  the 
smell  and  fumes  of  the  burning  joss-sticks;  the  firework 
part  of  the  performance,  too,  was  always  carried  on  con 
amore,  as  we  know  to  our  cost.  The  din  and  clamor  raised 
by  the  crowds  of  women  frequenting  the  small  temple  of 
which  we  speak,  on  “  Mother’s  ”  high  festivals,  will  never 
fade  from  our  memory,  for  they  were  truly  awful,  and 
could  hardly  be  said  to  savor  much  of  real  devotion. 

When  a  boy  goes  to  school  for  the  first  time,  he  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  take  with  him  two  small  candles,  some  incense- 
sticks,  and  mock-money,  all  of  which  are  burned  in  honor 
of  Confucius  before  a  slip  of  paper  bearing  some  such  in¬ 
scription  as  “  the  teacher,  a  pattern  for  ten  thousand  ages,” 
or  one  of  the  great  sage’s  other  numerous  titles,  the  new 
pupil  bowing  down  and  making  his  prostrations  the  while. 
Almut  the  end  of  spring  in  each  year,  schoolmasters  often 
give  their  boys  a  treat,  when  very  similar,  though  more 
elaborate  ceremonies  are  performed,  and  it  is  the  custom 
for  the  pupils  to  bring  presents  of  money  to  defray  the 
expenses. 

Children  of  both  sexes  are  said  to  “  go  out  of  childhood,” 
when  they  are  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  as  in  China  they 
are  then  considered  to  have  become  adults,  and  tbe  event 
is  usually  celebrated  by  certain  family  observances.  It 
must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that,  though  a  child  in 
China  becomes  of  age  at  sixteen,  he  is  not  thereby  eman¬ 
cipated  from  the  control  of  his  parents,  for  during  their 
lifetime  he  is  bound  by  law  and  custom  to  obey  them  im¬ 
plicitly,  be  he  ever  so  old  or  ever  so  wealthy.  The  only 
exception  that  is  made  to  this  rule  is  when  the  child  has 
attained  to  some  office  under  government,  and  then  he  is 
obliged  to  render  his  obedience  to  the  emperor,  who,  whilst 
he  is  in  the  public  service,  stands  to  him  in  loco  parentis. 
When  a  son  has  reached  his  sixteenth  year,  he  commonly 
assumes  the  direction  of  the  business  matters  of  the  family, 
if  his  father  be  dead,  unless,  indeed,  as  sometimes  happens, 
his  mother  have  a  very  strong  will  of  her  own.  The  doc¬ 
trine  inculcated  in  the  Chinese  classics  is  that  a  woman 
has  three  stages  of  obedience  :  to  wit,  first,  she  must  obey 
her  father  (before  she  marries)  ;  second,  her  husband  (after 
she  is  married)  ;  and,  third,  her  son  (when  her  husband  is 
dead),  provided,  of  course,  that  the  son  have  reached  the 
age  of  manhood.  In  the  last-named  case,  however,  law 
and  custom  would  never  uphold  the  son  in  treating  his 
mother  in  an  unkind  or  unfilial  manner.  Filial  piety  is 
held  in  the  highest  esteem  in  China,  even  to  an  exagger¬ 
ated  extent,  and  it  may  happen  that,  in  cases  of  extremely 
unfilial  conduct,  parents  will  bring  their  offspring  before 
tbe  district  magistrate,  and  invoke  the  aid  of  the  law  in 
support  of  their  rights ;  such  instances  are,  however,  rare, 
but  they  occasionally  occur,  and  the  only  persons  who  have 
any  claim  to  be  consulted  are  the  maternal  uncles  of  the 
accused,  who,  if  these  concur  with  his  parents  in  their  view 
of  his  misconduct,  stands  a  very  bad  chance  indeed  of  es¬ 
caping  without  some  serious  mark  of  indignity,  if  he  be 
lucky  enough  to  get  off  without  severe  puni^ment. 

I  “  Fathers  have  virtually  the  power  of  life  and  death  over 
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their  t-hildren,  for  even  if  they  kill  them  designedly,  they 
are  subject  to  only  the  chastisement  of  the  bamboo  and  a 
year’s  banishment ;  if  struck  by  them,  to  no  punishment  at 
all.  The  penalty  of  striking  parents,  or  for  cursing  them, 
is  death,  as  among  the  Hebrews.  In  practice  it  does  not 
appear  that  this  absolute  power  bestowed  on  fathers  is  pro¬ 
ductive  of  evil,  the  natural  feeling  being,  on  the  whole,  a 
sufficient  security  against  its  abuse.”  ^ 

If  a  son  be  convicted  of  the  murder  of  either  of  his 

ftarents,  Chinese  law  visits  the  crime  with  awful  severity, 
or  not  only  is  the  murderer  executed,  but  his  body  is  cut 
up  into  small  pieces,  and  everything  possible  is  done  to 
mark  the  enormity  of  the  crime.  On  this  point  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract,  from  the  work  quoted  before,  describes  very 
graphically  the  course  that  is  pursued :  “  A  man  and  his 
wife  had  beaten  and  otherwise  severely  ill-used  the  mother 
of  the  former.  This  being  reported  by  the  viceroy  to  Pe¬ 
king,  it  was  determined  to  enforce,  in  a  singular  manner,  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  empire.  The  very  place 
where  it  occurred  was  anathematized,  as  it  were,  and  made 
accursed.  The  principal  offenders  were  put  to  death ;  the 
mother  of  the  wife  was  bambooed,  branded,  and  exiled  for 
her  daughter’s  crime ;  the  scholars  of  the  district,  for  three 
years,  were  not  permitted  to  attend  the  public  examina¬ 
tions,  and  their  promotion  thereby  stopped;  the  magis¬ 
trates  were  deprived  of  their  office,  and  banished.  The 
house  in  which  the  offenders  dwelt  was  dug  up  from  the 
foundations.  ‘  I^t  the  viceroy,’  the  edict  adds,  ‘  make 
known  this  proclamation,  and  let  it  be  dispersed  through 
Ae  whole  empire,  that  the  people  may  all  learn  it.  And 
if  there  be  any  rebellious  children  who  oppose,  beat,  or  de¬ 
cade  their  parents,  they  shall  be  punished  in  like  manner. 
If  the  people,  indeed,  know  the  principles  of  reverence, 
then  they  will  fear  and  obey  the  imperial  will,  and  not  look 
on  this  as  empty  declamation.  I  instruct  the  magistrates 
of  every  province  to  warn  the  heads  of  families  and  elders 
of  villages,  and  on  the  second  and  sixteenth  of  every  month  ! 
to  read  the  Sacred  Instructions,  in  order  to  show  the  im-  i 
portance  of  the  relations  of  life,  that  persons  may  not  rebel 
against  their  parents,  for  I  intend  to  render  the  empire 
filial.’  ”  The  foregoing  paragraph  will  give  a  very  clear 
idea  of  what  is  universally  the  theory  on  the  subject  in 
China,  but,  judging  from  our  own  knowledge  of  their  char¬ 
acter,  we  much  fear  that  in  this,  as  well  as  in  very  many 
other  matters,  the  Chinese  are  more  perfect  in  their  theory 
than  in  their  practice. 


A  FAMOUS  BOOK  AUCTION. 

Auctions  of  private  collections  of  books  possess  a 
culiar  interest.  They  speak  of  the  upbreak  of  what  had 
en  a  source  of  a  life-long,  or  at  least  of  many  years’ 
leasure.  Their  late  owner  is  parted  from  Time.  The 
ooks  which  he  collected  with  anxious  solicitude,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  special  tastes,  are  to  be  bandied  by  strangers, 
made  the  subject  of  commercial  talk,  and  dispersed.  There 
is  always  something  to  sadden  one  at  these  auctions,  i 
When  the  deceased  proprietor  of  the  books  to  be  sold  had 
been  what  is  called  a  bibliomaniac,  a  dash  of  entertainment  | 
mingles  with  the  occasion,  l^iterary  treasures  which  had  i 
been  whimsically  locked  up,  are  brought  to  the  light  of  j 
day,  and  become  matter  of  eager  inquiry  and  remark.  We 
desire  to  speak  of  one  of  these  extraordinary  sales. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  any  private  collection 
of  books  sold  by  auction  which  contained  more  manuscript 
and  typographical  rarities  of  the  first  class  than  the  library 
formed  by  Mr.  Henry  Perkins,  and  recently  sold  (June  3 
to  6)  at  Hanworth  Park,  near  London.  His  father  for 
many  years  superintended  Mr.  Thrale’s  brewery,  and  be-  | 
came  a  partner  at  his  death.  Boswell,  in  his  Life,  tells  us 
that  Dr.  Johnson  esteemed  him  much.  Mrs.  Thrale  asked 
him  why  he  hung  up  a  portrait  of  the  great  man  in  the 
counting-house ;  he  answered  :  “  Because,  madam,  I  wish  to 
have  one  wise  man  there.”  Johnson,  hearing  this,  said  : 

*  Tht  Ckitutf,  by  Sir  Jobs  Darii. 


I  “  Sir,  I  thank  you.  It  is  a  very  handsome  compliment,  and 
I  I  believe  you  speak  sincerely.”  3 

I  Of  course  there  have  been  sales  containing  a  vast  num- 
I  ber  more  books,  such  as  the  Heber  sale,  for  example,  last- 
1  ing  202  days  —  spread  over  two  years,  from  April  10, 1834, 
to  July  9,  1836  :  117,613  volumes  fetched  £56,775.  It  waa 
this  bibliomaniac  who  said  :  “  No  man  can  do  comfortably 
without  three  copies  of  a  book.  One  he  must  have  for  a 
I  show-copy,  and  will  probably  keep  it  at  his  country-house ; 
!  another  he  will  require  for  his  own  use  and  reference ;  and 
I  unless  he  is  inclined  to  part  with  this,  which  is  very  incon- 
I  venient,  or  risk  the  injury  of  his  best  copy,  he  must  needs 
have  a  third,  at  the  service  of  his  friends.”  Compared 
with  such  a  collection  as  Richard  Heber’s,  the  Perkins 
Library  was  small  indeed ;  but  its  865  lots  realized  about 
£26,000,  or  £30  a  lot,  and  included  two  books  which  made 
$ix  thousand  pounds.  This  sale  only  adds  another  to  the 
many  instances  which  might  be  brought  forward  of  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  value  of  rare  books  during  the 
last  few  years.  We  have  jotted  down  the  prices  given  for 
eleven  books,  and  also  the  sums  they  obtained,  and  find 
I  that  they  cost  Mr.  Perkins  £1286,  and  realized  £8565.3 
This  total  of  £26,000  for  865  lots  becomes  more  striking 
when  we  remember  that  Osborne  the  bookseller  bought  the 
360,000  volumes  of  the  Harleian  collection  for  £30,000. 
Although  a  collector  should  not  form  a  library  with  a  view 
to  profit,  it  is  satisfactory  to  think  that  loss  is  improbable 
when  such  an  assemblage  is  dispersed. 

'I'he  Perkins  sale  will  ever  be  memorable  for  placing 
upon  the  market  two  copies  —  one  on  vellum,  and  one  on 
paper  —  of  the  Mazarine  Bible,  perhaps  the  rarest  —  as  it 
IS  the  most  interesting —  printed  book  in  the  world.  These 
two  books  formed  the  last  two  lots  of  the  fourth  and  last 
day’s  sale,  and  were  both  bought  by  London  booksellers; 
that  on  vellum  being  knocked  down  to  Messrs.  Ellis  and 
White  for  £3400;  the  paper  copy  to  Mr.  Quaritch  for 
£2690.  If  Dr.  Dibdin  had  lived  to  see  this  day,  what  an 
account  he  would  have  written  of  the  sale  1  and  especially 
of  these  lots,  for  we  should  be  afraid  to  say  how  many 
pages  of  his  “  Bibliographical  Decameron  ”  are  devoted  to 
an  account  of  the  Roxbur^he  sale,  where  the  Marquis  of 
Blandford  bought  the  Valdarfer  Boccaccio  for  £2260,  amid 
I  “  absolutely  electrified  ”  spectators.  Before  this  year,  this 
was  the  largest  price  ever  given  for  a  book :  £3400  seems 
an  immense  sum  for  a  single  work,  but  as  the  catalogue 
most  correctly  informs  us,  “  It  is  unquestionably  the  most 
important  and  distinguished  article  in  the  whole  annals  of 
typography;”  and  goes  on  to  denominate  it  in  a  style 
worthy  the  great  chronicler  of  bibliomania :  “  a  treasure 
which  would  exalt  the  humblest,  and  sUmp  with  a  due 
character  of  dignity,  the  proudest,  collection  in  the  world.” 
Mr  Perkins  secured  it  in  1825  at  a  cost  of  £504. 

The  Mazarine  Bible  is  so  called  because  a  copy  was 
I  found  in  the  library  of  Cardinal  Mazarin.  Of  the  five 
'  known  copies  on  vellum,  four  are  in  public  libraries ;  and 
this,  the  fifth,  is  the  most  perfect  copy  of  them  all.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  generally  received  statement  respecting  the 
invention  of  printing,  Gutenberg  having  found  a  capitalist 
in  Fust  willing  to  advance  money  on  such  an  undertaking, 
began  this  Bible  soon  after  his  return  to  Mentz  or  May- 
ence  from  Strasburg,  in  1445.  The  early  copies  were 
probably  issued  before  1465,  when  Fust  took  possession  of 
the  types,  as  his  unfortunate  partner  could  not  keep  to  the 
somewhat  hard  terms  on  which  the  loan  had  been  advanced. 

*  Croker's  edition,  p.  426.  On  another  occasion,  Dr.  Johnfon,  hearing  Hr. 
Perkins  was  going  on  a  long  journey,  wrote,  July  28, 1782 :  “  Obserre  thasa 
rules  :  1.  Turn  all  care  out  of  your  head  as  soon  as  yon  mount  the  chaise. 

2.  Do  not  think  about  frugality  ;  your  health  is  worth  more  than  it  can  coat. 

3.  Do  not  continue  any  day’s  journey  to  fatigue.  4.  Take  now  and  then  a 
day’s  rest.  6.  Uet  a  smart  sea-sickness  if  you  can.  6.  Cast  away  all  anx¬ 
iety,  and  keep  your  mind  easy.  This  last  direction  is  the  principal ;  with 
an  unquiet  mind,  neither  exercise,  nor  diet,  nor  physic,  can  be  of  much 
use.”  —  Ibid.  p.  708. 

s  It  is  only  fair  for  us  alto  to  notice  an  example  or  two  of  depreciation, 
but  such  were  yery  rare.  The  magnificent  Koran  (a  present  from  Manlowa 
Mohammed  Achmed  to  Nijul  al  Dowlah)  was  purchased  at  Prince  Uolowain’s 
tale  for  X72  18s.  Od.  It  now  made  £70.  Mr.  Perkins  gate  £32  at  the 
Hibbert  sale  for  Mattalre’s  AnneUeti  Typographici,  which  was  now  sold  for 
£25.  In  1825,  at  the  Dent  sale,  the  t'otirordantiae  Magiue  BibUorum  was 
knocked  down  for  £31  lOs.  Od. ;  it  now  realized  a  little  more  than  as  many 
shillings.  The  magnificent  series  of  Delpbin  classics  was  also  a  loss. 
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We  majr  therefore  look  on  these  vellum,  and  perhaps  a  few 
of  the  paper,  copies  as  having  been  issued  before  Fust’s 
unhandsome  conduct.  Messrs.  Nichol  obtained  Mr.  Per¬ 
kins’  vellum  copy  from  the  library  of  the  university  of 
Mentz.  Fust  and  Schoeffer  subsequently  issued  an  altered 
edition  of  the  great  work,  and  then  an  edition  with  new 
type,  bearing  their  name  and  date,  1462.  Of  the  latter, 
Mr.  Perkins  possessed  a  6ne  copy,  for  which  he  gave  £l73. 
This  realized  £780.  This  Bible  is  generally  called  the 
Bible  of  Mavence.  Passing  over  Bibles  from  the  presses 
of  Ulric  Zell,  the  first  Cologne  printer,  Eggesleyn,  Goltz, 
Jenson,  and  Kobnrger,  we  come  to  the  first  complete  edition 
of  the  English  Bible,  or  that  translated  by  Coverdale,  and 
printed  in  1585.  Mr.  Perkins  gave  £89  5s.  for  this  at  the 
Dent  sale,  and  it  now  realized  £400.  Then  we  have  that 
translation  said  to  be  by  Thomas  Matthew  (really  John 
Refers),  dated  two  years  afterwards,  which  prc^uced  £195. 

One  naturally  looks  out  for  Caxton’s,  but  only  two  exam¬ 
ples  of  our  great  English  typographer  occurred  in  this  sale. 
Tlie  first  of  these  was  his  edition  of  Gower’s  “  Confessio 
Amantis,  ”  dated  1498,  but  really  printed  in  1483,  and  made 
£245.  'The  second,  “  Higden’s  Polycronicon,”  “  conteyning 
the  Berynges  and  Dedes  of  many  Tymes,”  which  fetched 
£805.  The  latter  was  printed  in  1482.  Of  Caxton’s  two 
apprentices,  Wynkyn  de  Worde  and  Pynson,  we  have  one 
example  of  the  former,  and  two  of  the  latter.  Wynkyn  de 
Worde’s  work  is  “  Vitas  Patrum,  or  the  Lyves  of  Olde 
Auncyent  Faders  Hermytes,  translated  out  of  Frensshe  into 
Englysshe  by  William  Caxton  ;  emprynted  at  Westmyns- 
tre,  1495.”  This  is  believed  to  be  the  finest  copy  in  exist¬ 
ence  (£180).  Pynson  printed  his  Brant’s  “  Shyp  of  Folys 
of  the  Worlde”  in  1509.  For  his  copy  of  this  curious 
book,  Mr.  Perkins  gave  £80  at  the  Dent  sale;  it  now  made 
£1S0.  The  other  example  of  Pynson  is  the  edition  of 
“  Froyssart’s  Chronicles,”  printed  in  conjunction  with 
Myddylton  in  1525  (£961. 

Of  printed  service-booxs  we  shall  take  some  interesting 
examples.  A  beautiful  missal  on  vellum,  printed  at  Rome 
by  Planck  in  1496,  and  having  a  miniature  instead  of  a 
colored  wood-cut  preceding  the  canon,  was  the  dedication 
copy  to  Pope  Alexander  VI.  (£375).  The  “  Missale  Moza- 
rabicum  ”  was  so  called  because  it  was  the  ritual  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Toledo  (as  it  had  been  of  the  ancient  Span¬ 
ish  church  before  the  introduction  of  the  Roman  system), 
who  were  allowed  to  retain  their  religion  though  governed 
by  the  Moors  or  Mozarabes,  that  is  half  Arabs.  When 
Alfonso  VIII.  wrested  the  city  from  the  Moors,  he  wished 
to  introduce  the  Roman  missal.  The  people  preferred  their 
old  use,  and  the  two  volumes  were  placed  in  the  fire.  The 
Mozarabic  being  uninjured  by  this  ordeal,  was  retained. 
The  copy  in  the  Perkins’  Library  was  one  of  an  edition 
printed  at  the  expense  of  Caidinal  Ximenes  c.  1500 
(£295). 

f  Examples  of  the  Junta  or  Giunta  press  at  Venice  on 
vellum  are  of  great  rarity.  The  two  volumes  of  this  press 
in  the  Perkins  collection  are  extremely  interesting.  'The 
first  is  the  missal  used  in  the  monastery  of  Vallambrosa,  in 
the  diocese  of  Fiesole,  commled  by  its  founder,  Gualberti. 
Of  this  sumptuous  volume.  Dr.  DiMin  says  :  ”  If  ever  the 
magical  art  of  printing  was  calculated  to  produce  enthusi¬ 
astic  sensations,  such  sensations  cannot  fail  to  be  felt  on  a 
careful  examination  of  this  book”  (£240).  The  other 
work  to  which  we  allude  was  a  Life  of  Gualberti,  who 
founded  the  monastery  in  1038.  These  two  examples  of  the 
.Junta  press  were  respectively  printed  in  1503  and  1510. 
The  copy  of  the  ”  Life  ”  is  probably  the  same  possessed  by 
Bandini,  the  historian  of  the  Junta  press. 

Mr.  Perkins  possessed  copies  of  the  first  four  folios  of 
Shakespeare.  That  rare  book,  the  first  edition  of  1623, 
made  the  highest  price  ever  realized,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Diniell  copy  in  1864.  That  was  purchased  for  £716 ; 
this  —  which  was  a  perfect  copy,  and  identical  with  it  in 
measurement  —  was  knocked  down  for  £585.  We  believe 
Mr.  Perkins  only  ^ave  £110  for  it.  Tbe  other  three  edi¬ 
tions  made  respectively  £44,  £105,  and  £22,  which  are  not 
high  prices,  considering  those  realized  at  the  Daniell  sale. 

A  magnificent  series  of  the  Delphin  classics  —  sixty  vol¬ 


umes,  containing  the  works  of  thirty- nine  authors  —  made 
£240.  This  edition  is  so  called  beckuse  printed  by  order 
of  I..ouis  XIV.  for  the  use  of  the  Dauphin,  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  volumes  were  issued  between  the  years  1672  and  1691. 

The  rarer  county  histories  command  large  prices.  Mr. 
Perkins  had  large-paper  copies  of  most  of  these.  Nichol’s 
Leicestershire  realized  £260,  in  consequence  of  the  number 
of  copies  destroyed  at  the  fire  at  Messrs.  Nichol’s  premises. 
One  of  the  six  copies  of  Ormerod’s  “  History  of  Cheshire,  ” 
having  the  plates  in  various  states,  made  £l55.  Other 
county  histories  sold  were:  Aubrey’s  “  Surrey,”  £32  10s. 
Od.;  Dugdale’s  “Warwickshire,”  £84;  Hutchin’s  “  Dor¬ 
setshire,  ”  £47 ;  and  Nash’s  “  Worcestershire,  ”  £50. 

In  the  manuscripts,  almost  every  period  of  illumination 
from  the  ninth  or  tenth  to  the  seventeenth  century  was  well 
represented.  The  prices  realized,  as  might  be  supposed, 
from  the  great  importance  and  superb  condition  of  these 
volumes,  were  very  high.  We  will  notice  the  chief  of  these 
in  chronological  order.  It  is  very  seldom  that  a  fine  litur¬ 
gical  manuscript  of  so  early  a  date  as  the  end  of  tbe  ninth, 
or  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  is  ofiered  for  sale.  Hence 
the  Evangelistarium  (406)  of  that  date,  illuminated  with 
large  capital  letters,  curiously  interlaced,  some  pages  being 
stained  purple  with  gold  letters,  excited  great  interest.  It 
fetched  £565.  Next  in  point  of  date  was  a  manuscript  of 
the  four  Gospels,  of  the  twelfth  century  (497)  ;  some  of  its 
pages  were  stained  purple,  which  is  unusual  at  so  late  a 
period  (£185).  To  the  next  century  belonged  (174)  the 
Latin  Bible,  embellished  with  a  hundred  and  forty-six 
miniatures,  Italian,  and  therefore  of  the  period  of  Giotto 
(£230).  We  were  much  struck  with  the  “  Bible  Historide” 
(178),  a  French  manuscript  of  a  much-prized  period  of 
French  art  (first  half  of  fourteenth  century).  This  transla¬ 
tion  was  made  by  Guyars  des  Moulins,  and  completed  in 
1495.  For  this  ^autiful  volume — which  is  illuminated 
with  a  hundred  and  thirty  miniatures  —  Mr.  Perkins  gave 
about  £  100  in  1826.  It  now  realized  £490.  Though  not 
so  fine,  in  an  art  point  of  view,  the  copy  (874)  of  Christine 
de  Pisan’s  “  Cent  Histoires  de  Troye,”  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  same  century,  is  more  interesting  historically.  It  was 
executed  for  Philip  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  son  of 
the  king  of  France.  Christine  was  the  most  popular  au¬ 
thoress  at  that  period,  and  worked  hard  at  her  pen  to  sup¬ 
port  her  family.  It  is  said  that  she  did  not  begin  to  write 
until  1389,  and  as  Philip  the  Bold  died  in  1404,  the  date  of 
this  inanuscript  is  ascertained  with  unusual  exactness.  As 
was  usual  witn  such  presentation  copies,  the  authoress  is  in 
the  first  illumination  represented  giving  her  book  to  the 
duke.  This  manuscript  was  knocked  down  for  £650,  and 
cost  Mr.  Perkins  about  £73. 

'The  origin  of  405  is  given  in  the  title,  in  an  unusual 
manner  in  a  manuscript.  It  was  a  a  French  translation  of 
the  Epistles  and  Gospels,  “par  Frbre  Jehan  de  Vignay,  de 
I’orde  du  hault  pas,  k  la  requeste  de  Madame  la  Koyne  Je- 
hanne  de  Bourgoigne,  jadis  femme  de  Phdlipe  de  Valois, 
Roy  de  France,  od  temps  qu’il  vivoit,  ce  fut  I’an  de  grace 
Mcccxxxvi”  (£120).  The  “Romauntde  la  Rose ’’was 
perhaps  the  most  popular  work  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Lot 
638  was  a  fourteenth-century  manuscript  of  it,  with  seventy- 
two  miniatures,  and  richly  illuminated  capitals  (£90). 

All  who  have  studied  manuscripts  know  the  great  rarity 
of  undoubted  examples  of  English  work,  particularly  if  of 
an  early  period.  The  “  Romance  of  Christ”  (738),  orna¬ 
mented  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  drawings  in  outline, 
heightened  with  color,  was  a  work  of  great  interest,  as  it 
was  unquestionably  of  English  execution.  Tlie  artist  has 
exercised  his  fancy  in  giving  us  a  series  of  scenes  of  the 
childhood  and  other  portions  of  our  Lord’s  life,  selecting 
chiefly  legendary  in  preference  to  scriptural  treatment  of 
the  subjects.  Mr.  Perkins  picked  up  this  remarkable  vol¬ 
ume  for  eighteen  guineas,  ana  it  now  realized  £400. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  the  diapered  backgrounds  of  the 
miniatures  of  an  earlier  period  were  giving  way  to  land¬ 
scape  and  architectural  ones.  The  beautiful  decoration 
called  grisaille  was  also  coming  into  fashion.  A  good  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  was  281,  “  Heures  kl’Usagede  Rome’’  (£92). 
Examples  of  early  French  poets  are  rare.  Lot  152  was  the 
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work*  of  Alain  Chartier,  richly  illuminated  (£69).  A  very 
curious  book  was  (375)  “  Chronique  de  la  Boucachardine  ” 
(a  scriptural  and  historical  chronicle,  compiled  by  “  Jehan 
de  Coucy,  Chevalier  Normant,”  in  1416),  containing  many 
miniatures  (£l80). 

All  manuscripts  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and,  indeed,  of 
any  other  period  in  the  collection,  were  thrown  into  the 
shade  by  Lydgate’s  “  Siege  of  Troy  ”  —  the  identical  book 
presented  by  the  author  to  Henry  V.  Mr.  Perkins  bought 
this  book  for  £99  15s. ;  and  it  now  fetched  £1320.  The 
paintings  —  about  seventy  in  number  —  which  adorn  this 
extraordinary  example  of  English  secular  art  are  chiefly 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages  in  the  broad  margins,  anil 
not  introduced  in  the  text.  In  the  first  of  these  paintings, 
the  author  is  shown  presenting  his  book  to  the  king.  These 
illuminations  are  very  valuable  for  the  costumes,  armor,  etc. 
of  the  period. 

Such  were  some  of  the  curiosities  in  connection  with  the 
sale  of  a  library  which  had  been  gathered  together  by  one 
of  the  greatest  bibliomaniacs  within  living  memory. 


CHARLES  MATHEWS. 

Acting  is,  according  to  the  prevalent  idea,  essentially  a 
natural  gift,  a  power  that  comes  instinctively,  and  must 
find  expression.  Yet  Charles  Mathews,  whose  reputation 
is  universal,  and  whose  marvellous  aptitude  and  faculty 
have  placed  him  on  a  dramatic  eminence  unequalled,  as 
yet,  by  any  comedian  of  his  day,  was  imbued  with  no 
spontaneous  love  for  the  profession  —  showed  no  taste  for 
the  stage,  no  ambition  with  regard  to  it,  and  even  when 
every  chance  was  afforded  him  of  entering  on  a  theatrical 
career,  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  avail  himself  of  those 
opportunities.  This  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  freaks  of 
genius  —  freaks  which  introduce  one  actor  to  us  as  a  raw 
boy,  and  another  as  a  serious  man  laden  with  experience, 
replete  with  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  weighing  calmly 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  step  lie  is  taking. 
Charles  Mathews’  style  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  sug¬ 
gestive  of  this;  he  seems,  on  the  contrary,  as  if  he  were  so 
bubbling  over  with  good-humor,  and  gayety,  and  fun,  that 
he  had  come  on  the  stage  in  mere  lightness  of  heart  to  give 
his  audience  the  benefit  of  his  good  spirits,  without  any 
hampering  details  of  rehearsing,  learning  parts,  etc.  Every¬ 
thing  in  him  seems  so  natural,  so  untrained,  so  instructive, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  remember  sometimes  that  all  his  sallies 
are  not  spontaneous  (though  some  of  them  are,  for  he  adds 
numberless  jokes  of  his  own  in  most  pieces  in  which  he 
acts) ;  and  that  he  is  not  rattling  away  as  the  fancy  seizes 
him. 

He  was  bom  at  Liverpool,  in  the  verj*  early  years  of 
the  present  century,  and  was  the  only  surviving  child  of 
the  celebrated  comedian  Charles  Mathews.  He  was  very 
young  when  he  was  placed,  by  the  kindness  of  Sir  John 
Silvester,  the  Recorder  of  Liverpool,  at  Merchant  Tailors’ 
School,  in  which  institution  he  was  obtaining  a  very  high 
position,  when  his  weak  health  and  great  delicacy  of 
constitution  necessitated  his  withdrawal.  The  sons  of 
Charles  Kemble,  Young,  Terry,  and  Liston  were  pupils 
under  a  Mr.  Richardson,  of  the  Clapham  Road,  and  here 
young  Charles  Mathews  was  sent.  Of  course,  the  work  was 
less  arduous  than  at  the  Merchant  Tailors’  —  and  he  was 
enabled  slowly  to  complete  his  preparatory  studies.  It  was 
his  father’s  great  ambition  to  place  his  son  at  one  of  the 
universities,  in  view  of  his  taking  Orders,  but  young 
Charles  evinced  such  a  decided  repugnance  to  the  clerical 
career,  and  at  the  same  time  showed  so  decided  a  taste  tor 
the  architectural  profession,  that  his  father  gave  up  his 
long-cherished  designs,  and  established  him  in  the  office 
of  Mr.  Pugin,  an  architectural  draughtsman.  Many  of 
Charles  Mathews’  drawings  were  exhibited  at  Somerset 
House  W  his  master,  who  was  proud  of  the  ability  of  his 
pupil.  'The  first  symptom  we  have  of  theatrical  aptitude 
was  when  (in  1822)  young  Mathews  appeared  in  a  private 
theatrical  performance  at  the  English  Opera  House.  He 


acted  in  the  French  Vaudeville  “  Comddiens  d’Etampes,’’  in 
imitation  of  the  celebrated  French  actor  Perlet,  and  the 
manager  of  the  French  theatre  in  Ixindon  was  so  delighted 
with  his  performance  that  he  offered  him  an  engagement  on 
the  spot.  Mathews,  however,  refused ;  he  had  no  desire 
whatever  for  a  theatrical  career,  and  had  only  played  one 
night  as  a  matter  of  amusement. 

Here  began  a  new  phase  of  life  for  Charles  Mathews. 
Becoming  connected  with  the  Earl  of  Blessington,  he 
accompanied  that  nobleman  to  Ireland,  in  a  professional 
capacity,  the  Earl  having  determined  on  building  a  mansion 
at  Mountjoy  Forest,  where  his  estates  lay.  However,  like 
a  true  Blessington,  directly  he  had  incurred  all  the  expense 
and  trouble  of  taking  an  architect  from  England  to  the 
North  of  Ireland,  to  make  plans  and  specifications,  he  gave 
up  the  idea  and  returned  to  London,  en  route  for  Naples  I 
He  expressed  a  desire  to  take  young  Mathews  with  him, 
which  desire  was  caught  at  by  the  parents,  since  it  offered 
many  brilliant  suggestions  to  an  ambitious  mind,  and  prom¬ 
ised  many  advantages,  though  the  stiff-necked,  strait-laced 
sections  of  society  might  have  made  some  severe  objections 
to  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  pleasant  circle  at  the  Villa 
Belvedere.  Charles  remained  with  the  Blessingtons  for 
one  year,  studying  much,  and  fast  becoming  a  “  man  of  the 
world,”  that  is,  losing  the  ingenuous  faith  and  simplicity  of 
youth.  He  was  excessively  clever  with  his  pencil,  and, 
especially  in  architectural  subjects,  was  remarkably  quick 
and  observant.  Ho  was  very  popular  among  the  Blessing- 
tons’  friends,  because  of  his  gay  spirits,  his  drollery,  and 
his  remarkable  facility  for  mimicry,  which  he  contrived  to 
keep  free  from  malice  or  ridicule,  thus  making  no  enemies 
by  his  fun.  This  quality  he  has  kept  up  —  for  his  humor 
is  singularly  free  from  the  acerbity  which  so  often  accom¬ 
panies  that  gift. 

Many  persons  who  know  little  of  Charles  Mathews’  life, 
have  heard  something  concerning  a  violent  dispute  with 
Count  d’Orsay,  which  is  by  no  means  to  tbe  credit  of  the 
celebrated  dandy.  D’Orsay  told  Lord  Blessington  that 
young  Charles  Mathews  was  not  diligent  in  his  studies : 
that  he  always  took  his  sketch-book  on  various  country 
expeditions,  but  seldom  sketched.  Thereupon  Charles 
Mathews  thanked  him  in  a  laughing  manner  for  his  recom¬ 
mendation,  and  wished  he  had  mentioned  to  him  (Charles 
Mathews)  any  fault  he  had  to  find,  to  which  D’Orsay  re¬ 
turned,  “  Vous  etes  un  mauvais  blagueur  pardieu,  la  plus 
grande  bete  et  blagueur  que  j’aie  jamais  rencontrd,  et  la 

ftremibre  fois  que  vous  me  parlez  comme  je  vous  casserai 
a  tete  et  vous  jetterai  par  la  fendtre.”  This  totally  un¬ 
called-for  reply,  naturally  roused  Mathews’  spirit,  and  a 
challenge  and  preparations  for  a  duel  were  the  result. 
However,  a  mutual  friend  interposed,  D’Orsay  wrote  a 
letter  which  might  have  been  either  an  apology  or  a 
further  challenge,  so  craftily  was  it  worded,  and  with  some 
further  display  of  discourtesy  on  the  part  of  D’Orsay,  the 
affair  was  settled  peacefully,  and  the  disputants  went 
quietly  back  to  their  respective  places  in  the  Villa  Belve- 


At  the  end  of  1825,  Charles  Mathews  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land  to  enter  seriously  on  his  professional  career ;  he  made 
his  first  step  as  an  architect  in  1826,  in  Wales,  where  he 
was  appointed  in  his  business  capacity  to  a  mining  com¬ 
pany,  and  superintended  the  construction  of  several  im¬ 
portant  works.  In  1827  be  went  back  to  Italy,  accompa¬ 
nied  this  time  by  a  professional  friend,  in  conjunction  with 
whom  he  worked  hard,  exhibiting  architectural  drawings 
in  the  celebrated  galleries  of  Rome,  Milan,  and  Venice. 
In  1829  Mathews  and  his  friend  went  to  Florence,  where 
they  found  Lord  Normanby  treating  the  Florentines  to 
private  theatricals.  His  lordship  specially  invited  Mathews 
to  join  in  the  festivities,  and  young  Charles  played  Risk  in 
“  Love  Laughs  at  Ixicksmiths ;  ”  Tony  Lumpkin  in  “  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer;”  Falstaff,  in  “Henry  the  Fourth;” 
Dogberry,  in  “Much  Ado  about  Nothing;”  and  other 
classical  characters.  His  fellow-actors  hore  sounding  titles, 
if  not  glorious  names,  and  Mathews  could  not  but  have 
been  pleased  to  find  himself  in  such  honorable  company. 
While  in  Rome,  a  year  later,  Charles  Mathews  caught  a 
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fever,  which  laid  him  up  for  nearly  two  years.  He  lost 
the  use  of  his  limbs,  was  taken  from  Italy  to  England  in  a 
bed,  on  which  he  was  a  prisoner  for  a  year  being  totally 
unable  to  exert  himself  in  the  smallest  degree.  In  1832 
he  again  came  forward  in  his  architectural  capacity,  and 
was  appointed  district  surveyor  of  Bow  and  Bethnal  (Jreen, 
which  situation  he  retained  till  he  relinquished  his  profes¬ 
sion  for  the  stage.  His  father  died  in  1835,  leaving  his 
affairs  in  terrible  confusion,  and  young  Charles  (as  he  had 
hitherto  been  called)  undertook  the  management  of  the 
Adelphi,  in  partnership  with  Yates.  The  venture  did  not 
succeed,  however,  and  as  a  last  resource,  and  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  general  wish  and  advice  of  his  friends, 
Charles  Mathews  appeared  professionally  on  the  stage  in 
a  short  piece  written  by  himself,  in  December,  1835,  and 
since  that  night,  as  the  public  knows,  has  been  acting 
pe^tually. 

Of  his  career  since  then,  there  is  little  that  is  new  to 
say.  Every  one  is  familiar  —  in  fact  has  been  over-dosed, 
with  the  stories  of  his  extravagance,  coupled  with  that  of 
Madame  Vestris ;  of  the  uproarious  supper-parties  he  gave 
alter  their  performances ;  of  the  questionable  proceedings 
which  sometimes  characterized  his  management.  VVe  can¬ 
not  attempt  to  follow  him  from  town  to  town,  from  success 
to  success  —  we  may  merely  remark  that  he  has  been  en¬ 
thusiastically  received  in  America  and  in  Australia,  and 
in  several  European  countries.  He  acted  in  Paris  during 
the  Exhibition  of  1867,  in  a  translation  of  Blanchard  Jer- 
rold’s  farce  of  Cool  as  a  Cucumber,”  and  was  very  suc¬ 
cessful.  His  favorite  characters  on  the  English  stage, 
among  others,  are  those  of  Sir  Charles  Coldstream  in 
“  Used  Up,”  Captain  Patter,  in  “  Patter  versus  Clatter,” 
Affable  Hawk,  in  “  A  Game  of  Speculation,”  Plumper, 
in  “  Cool  as  a  Cucumber,”  and  Puff,  in  “  The  Critic.”  Un¬ 
doubtedly  he  is  one  of  the  few  actors  who  recognize  the 
importance  of  the  art  of  concealing  art ;  and  those  who  do 
not  know  him  personally,  will  be  astonished  to  find  that  his 
manner,  and  voice,  and  gayety  are  the  same  in  his  own 
drawing-room  as  in  that  of  Mr.  Affable  Hawk.  Charles 
Mathews  is  at  home  in  this  amusing  character  in  more 
ways  than  one ;  he  has  been  making  jocular  allusions  to 
his  insolvency  for  many  years ;  and  even  in  1870,  on  the 
eve  of  his  departure  for  Australia,  referring  to  the  fact 
that  the  magnificent  demonstration  in  his  honor  had  taken 
place  without  the  aid  of  placards  or  bills,  he  said  he 
thought  the  circumstance  all  the  more  remarkable,  as  he 
remembered  the  time  when  his  bills  were  flying  about  all 
over  London ! 

In  these  days,  however,  when  the  degeneracy  of  the 
stage  is  a  general  subject  of  lament,  it  is  pleasant  to  re¬ 
member  that  the  greatest  comedian  of  our  time  is  still 
among  us,  and  that  the  qualities  which  have  rendered  the 
name  of  Charles  Mathews  universally  popular,  show  no 
symptoms  of  weakening.  The  English  stage  can  yet  boast 
of  a  representative  of  true  comedy. 


PLUTARCH’S  ESSAYS. 

The  versatile  and  nimble-witted  Greek  readily  found  a 
home  in  the  capital  of  his  Roman  conqueror.  Rome,  with 
the  wealth  and  love  of  luxury  which  followed  in  the  wake 
of  her  eastern  conquests,  naturally  became  a  centre  of  at¬ 
traction  to  every  description  of  adventurer.  Under  the 
imperial  rule  the  city  swarmed  with  Greeks,  whose  multi¬ 
farious  accomplishments  enabled  them  to  gratify  every  vari¬ 
ety  of  taste  to  which  a  rich  and  idle  society  would  be  in¬ 
clined.  A  man  who  had  to  live  by  his  wits  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  have  desired  to  be  surrounded  by  more  favorable 
conditions.  For  artists,  physicians,  architects,  teachers  of 
^ammar  and  rhetoric,  there  were  easy  and  abundant  open¬ 
ings,  and  into  all  of  them  the  Greek  stepped  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Had  journalism  been  a  profession  at  Rome, 
Greeks,  we  may  be  sure,  would  have  monopolized  it.  No 
event  could  have  oirurred,  no  subject  in  heaven  or  earth 
could  have  been  propounded,  on  which  a  Greek  litterateur 


would  not  have  written  with  an  awful  fluency.  Readers  of 
Juvenal  will  recall  with  a  smile,  the  passage  in  which  the 
“  Grmculus  esuriens,”  with  his  wonderfully  various  capa¬ 
bilities,  is  held  up  as  an  object  from  which  honest  simplic¬ 
ity  ought  to  recoil  with  horror.  VVe  can  well  understand 
that  the  average  Roman,  who  was  somewhat  dull  and  mat¬ 
ter-of-fact,  would  not  unnaturally  half  dislike,  half  despise 
Greek  cleverness.  He  would  have  much  the  same  feeling 
towards  it,  as  the  old-fashioned  country  squire  still  has  to¬ 
wards  an  artist  or  a  man  of  letters.  The  Greek  professor, 
as  a  man  who  lived  by  his  wits,  would  have  been  more  or 
less  of  an  abomination  to  him.  This  sort  of  feeling,  how¬ 
ever,  which  though  stupid  had  really  something  to  say  for 
itself,  must  have  almost  worn  itself  out  soon  after  the 
establishment  of  the  empire.  Society  frowned  on  it  and 
condemned  it  as  ignorant  and  unenlightened.  The  highest 
aristocratic  circles  had  distinctly  recognized  the  worth  of 
Greek  culture,  and  set  the  tone  in  its  favor.  The  Roman 
youth,  who  in  former  days  had  learnt  jurisprudence  and 
eloquence  under  the  care  of  some  eminent  lawyer,  now 
attended  the  lectures  of  a  Greek  professor,  and  in  this 
manner  completed  the  higher  part  of  his  education.  The 
change  was  in  great  measure  due  to  circumstances  over 
which  parents  had  no  control.  The  eloquence  of  the  bar 
had  languished  under  imperialism,  and  the  law  courts  no 
longer  supplied  the’  intellectual  training  which  they  had 
formerly  done.  A  substitute,  necessarily  a  formal  and 
artificial  one,  was  sought  in  the  classes  presided  over  by 
eminent  Greek  grammarians  and  rhetoricians.  Here  lads 
were  carefully  taught  the  various  arts  of  style,  and  had  to 
discuss  every  imaginable  topic.  The  great  object  of  edu¬ 
cation  seemed  to  be  to  turn  out  clever  speakers  and  talkers. 
It  must  have  produced  a  plentiful  crop  of  conceited  smat- 
terers,  whose  intolerable  affectation  must  have  made  them 
bores  of  the  first  magnitude  in  Roman  society.  You 
would  have  had  not  infrequently  to  sit  next  a  man  at  din¬ 
ner,  who  would  have  insisted  on  dragging  you  into  some 
abstruse  question  of  mythology  or  archajology.  Imagine 
l)eing  expected  to  discuss  why  the  temple  of  Saturn  nad 
been  used  from  time  immemorial  as  a  record  office ;  or 
why  the  ancient  coins  had  on  one  side  the  image  of  Janus, 
on  the  other  the  stern  of  a  ship.  The  discussion  of 
questions  which  could  merely  give  scope  to  the  exercise  of 
intellectual  ingenuity,  appears  to  have  been  sedulously 
encouraged  by  the  teachers  of  Roman  youth.  Among  the 
Greek  professors  at  Rome  we  can  quite  believe  that  there 
was  a  considerable  sprinkling  of  ridiculous  pedants,  and 
probably  too,  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  rich  parvenu 
class,  of  downright  impostors,  who  thoroughly  deserved 
the  worst  that  Juvenal  has  said  about  them. 

There  was,  however,  as  we  have  good  reason  for  know¬ 
ing,  real  moral  worth,  as  well  as  literary  merit  of  a  high 
order,  in  this  Greek  society.  The  Roman  fashionable 
world  was,  we  doubt  not,  on  the  whole,  decidedly  a  gainer 
by  its  presence.  Here  was  at  least  an  element  which  could 
do  something  to  counteract  the  vulgarity  of  wealth,  and 
the  excessive  love  of  material  enjoyments.  We  wish  we 
knew  more  of  the  inner  life  of  the  best  of  these  Greek 
rhetoricians.  We  get,  it  is  true,  a  few  glimpses  into  it; 
and  we  see  enough  to  convince  us  that,  in  marked  contrast 
with  the  disreputable  adventurer  who  could  have  imposed 
only  on  the  rich  Roman  money-lender  or  contractor,  there 
were  men  of  learning  and  culture  answering  to  our  best  uni¬ 
versity  professors.  Such  men  would  of  course  have  too  much 
delicacy  to  attempt  to  force  themselves  into  great  social 
prominence ;  but  we  may  be  tolerably  sure  that  the  more 
cultivated  circles  at  Rome  felt  and  recognized  their  stimu¬ 
lating  and  refining  influence.  It  is  probable  that  Tacitus 
knew  and  respected  many  of  these  accomplished  Greeks. 
The  younger  Pliny  can  hardly  find  language  strong  enough 
to  express  his  admiration  of  them.  They  are  singled  out 
in  his  epistles,  as  specially  distinguished  representatives  of 
the  class,  and  are  praised  as  much  for  their  moral  as  their 
intellectual  qualities.  Of  their  learning  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  he  speaks  with  absolute  rapture,  and  he  adds  that 
he  finds  them  the  most  guileless  and  estimable  set  of  men 
with  whom  he  is  acquainted.  We  think  it  highly  probable 
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that  Pliny’s  esteem  for  them  was  by  no  means  undeserved.  I 
Many  of  them,  we  can  well  suppose,  were  quite  as  much 
lovers  of  truth  and  honesty  as  we  usually  find  a  great  | 
scholar  or  man  of  science  to  be  in  our  own  day.  i 

To  this  class  belongs  a  writer  whom  most  of  us,  I  should  j 
think,  look  upon  as  au  old  familiar  friend.  Probably  no  | 
classical  author  is  better  known  to  the  average  modern 
reader  than  Plutarch.  His  Lives,  I  suppose,  have  been  I 
oftener  translated  than  any  other  work  of  Greek  or  Roman  , 
antiquity.  He  is  hardly  known  except  as  a  biographer,  i 
and  It  is  no  doubt  in  this  capacity  that  he  chiefly  deserves  j 
to  be  known.  His  age  was  one  in  which,  for  some  reason  i 
or  other,  biography  was  a  particularly  popular  form  of  lit- 
erttture.  Perhaps  this  was  due  to  the  extraordinary  im¬ 
portance  with  which  imperialism  had  invested  a  single 
man.  History,  if  not  identified  with,  was  at  least  of  ne¬ 
cessity  closely  connected  with  the  character  and  habits 
of  the  reigning  emperor.  In  the  absence  of  the  stirring  \ 
associations  of  political  life,  the  reading  public  naturally  i 
felt  a  keen  interest  in  all  the  various  gossip  which  centred  j 
round  the  court  and  its  leading  figures.  Personal  anec-  ] 
dotes  were  sure  to  be  in  great  demand.  The  taste  may  not 
have  been  a  very  elevated  one,  but  it  was  almost  inevitable 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  Hence  arose  a  crop 
of  biographers,  of  whom  Plutarch  was  unijuestionably  the 
worthiest.  He  sought,  naturally  enough,  to  amuse  his 
readers,  and,  to  his  honor  be  it  said,  he  did  his  best  to  in¬ 
struct  and  improve  them. 

His  Lives  are  thoroughly  healthy  reading  —  the  idea  of 
comparing  eminent  Greeks  with  eminent  Romans  was  in 
itself  a  good  one,  and  it  was  specially  suited  to  a  reflective, 
self-conscious  age  which  was  witnessing  the  fusion  of  two 
such  singularly  contrasted  worlds  as  the  Roman  and  the  j 
Hellenic.  It  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  treating  his  sub-  ' 
ject  from  a  cosmopolitan  point  of  view,  and  of  interweaving 
with  it  a  number  of  thoughts  on  the  general  course  of  hu¬ 
man  afiairs.  All  this  Plutarch  does  in  a  pleasant  and 
sensi'ole  fashion.  He  does  not.  however,  in  the  least  come 
up  to  our  modern  conception  of  a  biographer.  Gf  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  men  whose  lives  he  writes,  to  their  age,  of  the  so¬ 
cial  or  political  atmosphere  by  which  they  were  surrounded, 
he  tells  us  nothing.  What  he  does,  and  docs  well  and 
agreeably,  is  to  illustrate  in  a  variety  of  ways  the  characters 
of  his  heroes,  and  to  dwell  on  the  virtues  by  which  they 
often  rose  superior  to  adverse  circumstances.  Hence  his 
deserved  and  enduring  popularity.  We  have  heard  it  said 
that  he  was  the  Boswell  of  antiquity.  We  have  seen  his 
chatW  gossiping  style  compared  to  that  of  Pepys’  Diary, 
His  Lives  were  beyond  a  doubt  well  known  to  Shakespeare. 
Some  one  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  would  rather  part 
with  all  the  other  remains  of  anticjuity  than  with  the  ex¬ 
tant  works  of  Plutarch.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  he  has 
attractions  for  an  ordinary  modern  reader  which  are  not 
possessed  by  ancient  authors  of  far  higher  genius.  We  can¬ 
not  but  feel  that  whatever  may  be  his  literary  merits,  he  is 
to  us  a  link  between  the  ancient  and  motlern  worlds. 

It  is  a  disappointment  to  find  that  of  the  man  himself  we 
know  but  very  little.  The  younger  Pliny,  one  would  sup¬ 
pose,  must  have  been  acquainted  with  him,  and  we  rather 
wonder  there  is  no  allusion  to  him  in  his  letters.  Plutarch 
and  Pliny  would  seem  to  have  been  in  many  respects  very 
much  like  each  other.  Both  were  thoroughly  bookish  men ; 
both,  we  imagine,  had  the  same  gentleness  and  amiability. 
Both,  too,  had  a  decided  touch  of  pedantry.  In  Plutarch, 
this  was  no  doubt  partly  the  result  of  his  profession,  partly 
of  his  careful  and  reverential  study  of  the  past.  He  has 
told  us  a  little  about  himself,  and  this  is  nearly  all  we  know. 
It  does  not  amount  to  much.  It  seems  that  he  was  con¬ 
temporary  with  Nero,  and  was  studying  philosophy  during 
his  reign.  He  was  lecturing  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Do- 
mitian,  and  it  appears,  from  a  little  anecdote  which  he  tells 
in  one  of  his  essays,  that  Pliny’s  friend,  Arulenus  Rusticus, 
was  one  of  his  hearers.  In  all  probability  he  was  banished 
by  the  tyrant,  along  with  the  other  philosophers.  He  had 
b^n  a  considerable  traveller,  and  had  visite<l  mo't  parts  of 
Greece,  Italy,  and  also  Egypt.  The  story  that  he  was 
tutor  to  the  Emperor  Trajan  is,  I  believe,  now  generally 


rejected  as  utterly  groundless.  How  long  he  taught  and 
lectured  at  Rome  we  cannot  say.  It  may  be  supposed  that 
he  made  money  by  his  profession,  as  we  find  him  in  his  de¬ 
clining  years  settled  down  at  his  native  place,  Chaeroneia, 
in  Bceotia,  to  which  he  was  warmly  attached.  Here  he 
became  a  local  magistrate  and  a  priest  of  Apollo.  We  may 
be  pretty  sure  that  he  was  in  comfortable  circumstances, 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  picture  to  ourselves  tbe  cheerful  old 
man  surrounded  by  his  guests,  and  entertaining  them  with 
the  recollections  of  his  life  at  Rome  and  with  his  rich  fund 
of  anecdotes. 

We  think  we  are  right  in  saying  that  Plutarch  is  known 
to  English  readers  almost  exclusively  as  a  biographer. 
This,  no  doubt,  is  the  chief  claim  which  he  h.as  on  our  in¬ 
terest,  but  he  has  also  another  claim  which  distinctly  de¬ 
serves  to  be  recognized.  In  reading  his  parallel  lives,  one 
can  hardly  fail  to  notice  those  reflective  and  moralizing 
tendencies  out  of  which  essay-literature  is  naturally  de¬ 
veloped.  Had  he  lived  in  the  last  century,  we  may  be  sure 
he  would  have  contributed  many  a  paper  to  the  Spectator. 
Were  he  with  us  now,  he  would,  we  believe,  be  a  rival  of 
the  charming  author  of  “  Friends  in  Council  ”  and  “  Com¬ 
panions  of  my  Solitude.”  To  Plutarch  the  modern  essayist 
owes  his  literary  parentage.  Montaigne  was  particularly 
fond  of  him,  and  says  that  his  own  essays  were  entirely 
made  up  of  what  he  had  borrowed  from  Seneca  and  Plu¬ 
tarch.  A  very  considerable  part  of  Plutarch’s  extant 
works,  which  scholars  have  generally  agreed  to  call  the 
“  Moralia,”  is  in  fact  a  series  of  essays,  which  touch  on 
nearly  every  conceivable  subject.  Some  of  them  are  on 
curious  anti(|uarian  matters,  which,  as  may  be  supposed, 
often  lead  the  writer  to  the  most  singular  and  uncritical 
conclusions.  Plutarch  was  certainly  not  the  man  to  sift 
such  subjects  to  much  profit ;  he  was  learned,  painstaking, 
and  very  anxious  to  understand  the  general  teachings  of 
history,  but  he  had  not  the  vigor  and  the  originality  of  a 
Thucydides.  We  must  not  expect  very  much  light  of  the 
best  sort  from  him  when  he  handles  such  an  obscure  sub¬ 
ject  as  the  worship  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  or  the  Delphic  god 
and  the  oracles  of  the  Pythia.  Even  here,  however,  we  get 
occasionally  useful  hints  and  suitable  remarks,  and  actual 
intbrmation  of  some  value.  As  a  philosopher,  he  was  bound 
to  discuss  many  other  profound  subjects  for  which  he  had 
no  special  (jualilication.  Ilis  essays  on  the  genius  of  Soc¬ 
rates,  on  the  Stoic  and  Epicurean  philosophies,  on  fate,  on 
fortune,  on  the  cessation  of  the  oracles,  present  a  strange 
and  confused  medley  of  speculations,  which,  for  a  modem 
reader,  have  little  interest,  and  would  be  hardly  intelligible. 
Even  in  these,  however,  there  are,  as  we  intend  to  point 
out,  some  singular  lines  of  thought  which  are  at  least  worthy 
of  notice. 

It  was,  after  all,  as  a  practical  teacher  that  Plutarch  must 
have  been  most  esteemed.  When  he  deals  with  the  ortli- 
nary  matters  of  life,  he  always  shows  good  sense,  and  often 
acuteness.  His  moral  essays  constantly  remind  us  of  our 
excellent  friend  Miss  Edgeworth.  A  pleasant  and  healthy 
tone  pervades  them.  VVe  can  well  imagine  how  the  rich 
and  comfortable  Roman  gentleman,  to  whom  anything 
like  subtle  metaphysical  speculation  would  have  been  an 
intense  bore,  must  have  enjoyed  and  appreciated  these 
writings.  Plutarch  let  it  be  clearly  seen  that  he  had  a  great 
admiration  for  the  good  side  of  the  Roman  character.  He 
often  falls  into  a  gloomy  and  desponding  view  of  the 
world  and  its  prospects,  but  he  more  than  once  suggesti 
that  the  greatness  of  Rome  was  really  deserved,  and  that, 
on  the  whole,  mankind  were  the  better  for  it.  We  think 
he  had  tried  to  make  up  his  mind  that  whatever  is,  is 
right.  To  do  him  justice,  this  was  something  more  than  a 
mere  lazy  acquiescence  in  the  existing  state  of  things  ;  it 
was  grounded  on  a  belief  that  human  affairs  are  not  left  to 
chance. 

Plutarch’s  essays  range  over  as  wide  a  field  as  those  of 
Montaigne  or  Hume.  The  education  of  children,  the 
study  of  the  poets,  advice  to  married  people,  progress  in 
virtue,  the  preservation  of  health,  superstition,  the  restraint 
of  anger,  tranquillity  of  mind,  brotherly  love,  the  virtues 
of  women,  the  avoiding  of  debt,  false  shame,  the  love  of 
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riches,  talkativeness,  meddlesomeness,  love,  music,  consola¬ 
tion  for  the  afflicted,  these  are  a  few  specimens  of  the 
many  and  various  topics  handled  in  what  we  may  call  his 
more  popular  essays.  Before  1  speak  of  these  writin^rs 
more  in  detail,  it  is  as  well  that  I  should  describe  the  gen¬ 
eral  impression  derived  from  them  as  to  the  author’s  philo¬ 
sophical  position.  He  may  have  little  merits  as  an  original 
thinker,  but  he  had  views  and  opinions  which,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  are  worth  con¬ 
sideration. 

Plutarch  was  neither  a  Stoic  nor  an  Epicurean.  He 
disliked  the  paradoxes  of  Stoicism,  and  he  thought  the 
promises  of  Epidureanism  delusive.  There  was  in  fact 
too  much  sound  common-sense  in  Plutarch  to  let  him  rest 
satisfied  in  any  existing  system  of  philosophy.  His  opin¬ 
ions  about  the  divine  nature  and  about  human  morality 
were  very  much  those  of  an  eighteenth-century  theologian. 
In  his  caution  and  mod  iration,  and  indeed  in  his  general 
tone  of  thought  he  was  not  at  all  unlike  some  of  the  dig¬ 
nitaries  of  the  English  Church  in  that  period.  Had  he 
lived  then,  he  might  very  possibly  have  b^n  a  bishop  or  a 
dean.  In  his  moral  essays  we  really  find  by  anticipation 
some  of  Butler’s  and  Paley’s  arguments.  He  believes  in 
providence  as  something  above  and  apart  from  either  fate 
or  fortune.  He  had  a  conception  of  a  divine  plan  running 
through  the  world  and  its  history.  He  thought  that  virtue 
on  the  whole  secured  happiness,  and  that  it  will  be  taught 
and  imparted  by  good  education.  He  was  inclined  to 
take  a  cheerful  view  of  human  nature,  and  to  think  that 
under  judicious  management  it  was  perfectly  capable  of 
vast  improvement.  On  the  other  hand,  he  strongly  felt 
its  frailty,  and  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  world  would 
always  present  a  considerable  mixture  of  good  and  evil. 
The  utopianism  which  we  so  often  find  in  connection  with 
reat  genius,  was  not  to  his  taste.  In  free-will  he  was  a 
ecided  believer.  A  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish¬ 
ments  was  also  a  part  of  his  creed.  He  had  at  the  same 
time  all  the  horror  of  superstition  and  fanaticism  which 
belongs  to  a  healthy  and  well-regulated  mind.  In  one  of 
his  essays  he  ridicules  people  who  make  themselves  misera¬ 
ble  about  religion.  'Ihus  far,  be  was  really  very  much 
like  an  Armenian  divine.  But  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
with  its  many  strange  imaginings,  somewhat  disturbed 
his  intellectual  equilibriums,  and  drew  him  into  some 
curious  speculations  which  only  a  Greek  mind  would  have 
ever  entertained.  The  vague  word  Neoplatonism  conven¬ 
iently  describes  some  of  the  theories  at  which  he  hints. 
In  a  few  of  the  essays  attributed  to  him,  we  find  physical 
and  metaphysical  lines  of  thought  crossing  each  other  in 
a  singular  manner.  We  may  certainly  say,  that  bis  con¬ 
ceptions  and  beliefs  were  distinctly  tinged  with  Oriental¬ 
ism.  This  is  amply  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  a  great  traveller,  that  he  was  naturally  fond  of  com¬ 
paring  nation  with  nation,  and  that  the  general  idea  of  the 
unity  of  all  races  was  one  which  had  to  a  certain  extent 
worked  itself  into  his  mind.  It  is  rather  surprising  that 
he  never  alludes  to  Christianity,  which,  in  his  time,  we 
know  had  attracted  so  much  attention.  It  is  perfectly 
impossible  that  it  could  have  escaped  him,  and  we  confess 
we  cannot  in  the  least  understand  now  it  is  that  he  fails  to 
notice  it.  We  find  him  occasionally  plunging  into  specu¬ 
lations  closely  akin  to  the  Eastern  and  Jewish  beliefs  about 
angels,  and  there  are  more  than  hints  of  something  like 
the  phenomena  of  clairvoyance  and  mesmerism.  Plu¬ 
tarch’s  study  of  Plato,  whom  he  admired  and  tried  to 
imitate,  along  with  the  peculiar  influence  of  his  age,  may 
sufficiently  explain  these  portions  of  his  writings.  With 
much  good  sense  and  much  sobriety  of  judgment,  we  meet 
occasionally  with  a  kind  of  vein  of  mysticism  for  which  we 
were  hardly  prepared. 

His  moral  essays  cover  a  very  wide  surface.  In  reading 
them,  we  seem  to  be  surrounded  with  a  sort  of  eighteenth- 
century  atmosphere.  It  would '  be  very  easy  to  draw  a 
comparison  between  Plutarch  and  Pope.  There  is  hardly 
a  sentiment  in  the  Essay  on  Man  to  which  a  parallel  might 
not  be  found  in  Plutarch.  Many  passages  in  his  writings 
may  strike  us  as  trite  and  commonplace,  but  how  sensibly 


and  judiciously  he  treats  such  a  subject  as  the  education  of 
children.  We  find  several  of  our  modern  views  surpris- 
ingly  anticipated  in  this  essay.  The  evil  consequences  of 
a  one-sided  and  of  an  over-indulgent  education  are  ad¬ 
mirably  pointed  out.  The  miserable  after-life  of  the  youth 
who  has  been  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  vulgar  and 
ignorant  pretenders  to  learning,  and  has  never  acquired 
moral  tone  or  intellectual  culture,  is  strikingly  set  before 
us.  On  the  other  hand,  the  man  who,  in  his  early  years, 
enjoyed  the  inestimable  benefit  of  a  good  education,  finds 
that  his  understanding  only  grows  youthful  by  age,  and 
that  time,  which  makes  all  other  things  decay,  increases 
the  light  and  knowledge  of  our  declining  years.  One 
lesson  to  be  impressed  on  the  young  is,  that  they  are  not 
to  think  it  a  fine  thing  to  be  able  to  talk  glibly  on  any 
subject,  and  to  covet  excessively  the  eclal  too  often  unde¬ 
servedly  won  by  the  extempore  speaker.  To  a  wretched 
painter  who  once  showed  Apelles  a  picture,  with  the  re¬ 
mark  that  he  had  taken  a  very  little  time  to  paint  it,  the 
great  artist  replied,  “  I  only  wonder,  that  in  that  space  of 
time  you  did  not  produce  many  more  such  pictures.”  The 
stingy  Philistine  father  who  grudges  money  for  education 
is  well  rebuked  by  a  pungent  anecdote.  “  What  is  your 
fee  for  the  education  of  my  son,”  said  such  a  father  to  the 
philosopher  Aristippus.  “  My  fee  is  £50,”  was  the  reply. 
“  Good  heavens,”  exclaimed  the  parent,  “  I  could  buy  a 
slave  for  £50 1  ”  “  Do  so,  by  all  means,”  rejoined  the 
philosopher,  “  and  you  will  have  a  couple  of  slaves.”  In 
some  schools  it  would  seem  athleticism  was  unduly  cul¬ 
tivated.  Athletic  exercises,  says  Plutarch,  are  very  good 
as  laying  the  foundation  of  a  vigorous  old  age,  but  they 
may  be  turned  into  enemies  both  of  bodily  and  mental 
health.  Corporal  punishment  is,  on  the  whole,  unsuitable  to 
free-born  children,  as  tending  to  destroy  their  self-resMct, 
and  to  discourage  them  in  the  pursuit  of  learning,  and  its 
frequent  use  is  an  infallible  sign  of  a  clumsy  teacher.  Of 
anything  like  cram  Plutarch  has  an  intense  horror.  Edu¬ 
cation  in  his  view  is  to  be  a  very  careful  and  gradual 
process,  specially  aiming  at  the  formation  of  certain  moral 
and  mental  habits.  Hence  parents  are  much  to  be  blamed 
who  leave  the  whole  matter  to  schoolmasters  and  tutors. 
They  ought  themselves  often  to  examine  their  children, 
and  to  see  whether  they  are  really  the  better  for  what  they 
are  taught,  and  then  the  master  will  do  his  duty  with  more 
heartiness.  A  parent  with  tact  will  not  take  note  of  every 
single  fault,  or  scold  his  son  violently  for  once  in  a  way 
talking  rather  thick  on  his  return  from  a  dinner  party. 
When  the  young  people  are  old  enough  to  marry,  he 
should  encourage  them  to  look  out  for  partners  in  their 
own  station  of  life,  since  those  marriages  are  the  happiest 
in  which  the  parties  first  are  matched  before  they  marry. 
Plutarch’s  views  on  education  are  decidedly  enlightened, 
and,  perhaps  it  may  bo  added,  eminently  practical. 

In  one  of  his  essays  he  tells  us  how  we  are  to  distinguish 
a  flatterer  from  a  friend.  He  begins  with  a  bit  of  philos¬ 
ophy.  Truth,  he  says,  is  a  particle  of  the  divinity,  and  is 
the  origin  of  all  good  to  man ;  hence,  the  flatterer  is  an 
enemy  to  the  gods.  He  contradicts  the  divine  sentence, 
“  Know  thyself,”  by  teaching  every  one  to  deceive  himself. 
The  most  perilous  sort  of  flattery  is  that  which  is  grave  and 
solemn  in  its  deportment,  and  which  never  relaxes  its  at¬ 
tentions.  There  is  the  flatterer  who  will  pretend  that  he  is 
afflicted  with  the  same  ailments  as  yourself.  Ihe  parasites 
of  the  blind  tyrant,  Dionysius,  humored  him  by  stumbling 
against  each  other,  and  jostling  the  dishes  otT  his  table. 
Flattery,  it  may  be  presumed,  was  reduced  to  a  fine  art  in 
the  ancient  as  well  as  in  the  modern  world ;  and  Plutarch’s 
own  age  was  especially  one  in  which  the  parasite  drove  an 
uncommonly  prosperous  trade.  The  versatile  Greek,  as 
may  be  seen,  was  in  this  line  as  in  others  singularly  suc¬ 
cessful.  Hence,  this  particular  essay  was  well  suited  to 
the  time.  A  good  saying  of  Diogenes  is  quoted  in  it : 
“  That  he  who  would  be  saved  must  have  good  friends  or 
violent  enemies,  and  it  is  safest  for  him'  to  have  both.” 

“  Tranquillity  of  mind  ”  was  a  subject  on  which  every 
philosopher  had  something  to  say.  Stoics  and  Epicureans 
both  professed  to  make  it  their  ultimate  object ;  and  in  a 
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decaying  age,  in  which  political  life  had  lost  all  the  vivid¬ 
ness  of  former  days,  and  a  healthy  repose  naturally  seemed 
the  best  attainable  result,  it  was  sure  to  be  much  discussed. 
Plutarch  points  out  what  a  mistake  it  is  to  suppose  that 
persons  wuo  have  the  least  (o  do  are  the  most  contented. 
Women,  he  observes,  are  apt  to  be  particularly  restless,  and 
prone  to  violent  emotions.  One  great  cause  of  people’s 
uneasiness  is  that  they  accustom  themselves  too  much  to 
live  for  other  men’s  sakes  rather  than  their  own,  and  are 
always  troubling  themselves  with  the  fancy  that  they  are 
being  pitied  or  looked  down  upon  by  others.  If  a  man  has 
money,  he  worries  himself  by  supposing  that  men  despise 
him  l^cause  he  is  not  a  senator  or  a  general.  A  rich  land- 
owner  will  make  himself  miserable  because  his  horses  or 
his  dogs  do  not  make  such  a  tine  show  as  those  of  his  neigh¬ 
bor.  Or  a  successful  general  will  vex  himself  to  death 
because  be  finds  himself  destitute  of  the  gill  of  eloquence, 
instead  of  quietly  resigning  himself  to  Achilles’  state  of 
mind,  who  was  content  to  be  simply  a  warrior :  — 

“  None  of  the  Greeks  for  courage  me  excel ; 

Let  others  have  the  praise  of  speaking  well." 

Or  a  wealthy  nobleman  who  wishes  to  be  thought  an  art- 
critic  may  meet  with  a  humiliating  rebuff,  like  that  which 
Apelles  once  administered  to  a  Persian  satrap,  who  came 
into  his  studio,  and,  after  looking  round,  began  to  plunge 
into  artistic  talk.  “  While  you  held  your  tongue,”  said 
Apelles,  “  we  all  took  you  for  a  very  great  man,  and  were 
lost  in  admiration  at  the  purple  and  gold  of  your  attire ; 
but  as  soon  as  you  opened  your  mouth,  the  very  boys  who 
mix  my  colors  could  not  help  laughing  at  you.’’  The  va¬ 
rious  ways  in  which  fools  will  persist  in  cutting  themselves 
off  from  tranquillity  of  mind  was  very  happily  described  by 
Plutarch. 

We  have  some  amusing  remarks  on  the  vice  of  talkative¬ 
ness.  A  talkative  physician,  he  sa^s,  is  worse  than  the 
disease.  If  he  praises  you  fur  obeying  bis  directions,  his 
praise  is  worse  than  censure.  Talkative  persons  in  gen¬ 
eral  are  as  bad  as  hosts  who  will  make  their  guests  drink 
wine  to  excess,  and  show  themselves  just  as  destitute  of 
good  breeding  and  education.  One  who  is  prone  to  this 
fault  should  be  shy  of  talking  on  subjects  in  which  he  has 
a  special  interest.  The  soldier  should  not  be  always  talk¬ 
ing  of  battles,  or  the  lawyer  of  lawsuits  ;  both  should  rather 
aim  at  conversation  on  subjects  from  which  they  may  ac¬ 
quire  fresh  ideas.  On  the  vice  of  inquisitiveness,  Plutarch 
is  particularly  severe.  Inquisitive  people  were,  I  have  no 
doubt,  very  numerous  in  his  time.  The  character  of  the 
age  was  particularly  favorable  to  the  development  of  this 
disagreeable  (jualitv  which,  it  may  be  observed,  was  rather 
congenial  to  the  Greek  mind  and  disposition.  Plutarch 
tells  us  that  there  was  a  host  of  persons  to  whom,  we  may 
be  sure,  the  sensational  paragraphs  in  our  papers  would 
have  been  exactly  suited.  These'  persons  liked  to  hear  of 
nothing  so  much  as  accidents,  murders,  intrigues,  quarrels 
between  relations,  and  were  everlastingly  talking  of  some¬ 
thing  tragical,  horrible,  or  nasty.  He  compares  them  to 
fowls,  because  their  chief  delight  is  to  scrape  up  the  dung¬ 
hill  of  all  the  hidden  evils  of  their  neighborhood. 

In  one  of  his  essays  he  gives  advice  to  married  people. 
He  warns  women  against  the  various  tricks  connected  with 
husband-hunting,  and  says  that  this  is  the  way  to  get  a  sot 
or  a  fool  for  a  husband.  The  wife  must  not  even  boast  of 
her  fortune  or  of  her  good  looks,  nor  must  she  gad  about  to 
laces  of  amusement.  She  must  not  wrangle  with  her  hus- 
and  when  he  has  a  dinner-party.  The  husband,  on  his 
side,  ought  to  make  it  a  practice  to  let  his  wife  share  in  his 
various  pleasures  and  amusements.  Husband  and  wife 
must  be  of  the  same  religion.  Plutarch  lays  great  stress 
on  this.  No  sacrifice,  he  says,  can  be  acceptable  to  the 
ods  but  such  as  is  offered  by  the  wife  with  the  husband’s 
nowledge  and  approval.  His  views  about  marriage  have 
much  delicacy  and  refinement.  Souls  are  melted  and 
twined  together  in  the  union  which  love  inspires.  Those 
who  are  thus  united  cannot  look  on  themselves  as  separate 
persons,  but  live  with  mutual  reverence  and  fidelity.  The 
love  which  purifies  and  ennobles,  and  leads  to  true  and 


worthy  companionship,  is,  according  to  Plutarch,  at  the 
root  of  marriage.  Here,  we  are  on  the  verge  of  sentiments 
which  we  usually  think  were  singularly  foreign  to  the  an¬ 
cient  world. 

It  would  seem  that  some  of  the  philosophers  and  teachers 
of  Plutarch’s  time,  almost  in  anticipation  of  the  spirit  out 
of  wh*ich  monasticism  was  subsequently  developed,  set  be¬ 
fore  their  disciples  a  life  of  absolute  retirement  as  the  best 
ideal  at  which  they  could  aim.  “  Live  concealed  ’’  was  the 
motto  which  they  adopted.  Plutarch  refutes  them  with 
the  argument  that  men  can  only  be  said  truly  to  live  when 
they  endeavor  to  serve  each  other  in  a  true  spirit  of  benefi¬ 
cence.  Life  has  been  given  us  that  we  may  have  sympathy 
with  one  another  ;  and  the  great  reward  of  the  good  and 
virtuous  is  to  be  ‘gathered  together  into  a  cultivated  and 
sympathetic  society ;  while  the  punishment  of  the  wicked 
is  inglorious  obscurity  and  final  extinction.  Some  of  our 
best  and  noblest  conceptions  of  human  life  are,  if  we  mis¬ 
take  not,  closely  allied  to  this  beautiful  thought. 

The  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  age,  and  that  partial 
disappearance  of  national  distinctions  which  Roman  impe¬ 
rialism  was  bringing  about,  fully  account  for  Plutarch’s 
sentiments  about  banishment  and  exile.  We  are  not  in 
the  least  sui  prised  to  find  him  working  out  in  detail  the 
growing  idea  that  man  is  a  citizen  of  the  world,  and  that 
the  sort  of  patriotism  which  clings  to  a  particular  state  or 
country  is  unworthy  of  a  philosopher.  He  mentions  men 
of  genius  to  whom  exile  had  been  a  positive  stimulus,  to 
whom,  in  fact,  the  Muses  had  rendered  banishment  a  help 
towards  the  completion  of  their  best  literary  productions. 
He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  while  from  one  point 
of  view  we  may  claim  a  kind  of  universal  citizenship,  yet 
from  another  we  are  but  strangers  and  exiles  in  this  pres¬ 
ent  world.  This  was  one  of  those  modes  of  thought  which 
marked  the  coming  in  of  a  new  set  of  moral  forces  and 
influences. 

The  death  of  a  daughter  in  early  childhood,  gave  occa¬ 
sion  to  a  letter  of  consolation  to  his  wife,  in  which  he 
seeks  to  dwell  on  the  bright  side  of  the  alHiction.  The 
child’s  loss  was,  he  says,  to  herself  nothing ;  indeed,  it 
might  be  regarded  as  a  blessing,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  in¬ 
evitable  tendency  of  old  age  to  stain  and  corrupt  the  soul 
with  an  excessive  love  of  earthly  things.  The  spirit 
which  soon  quits  its  imprisonment,  and  has  scarcely  had 
time  to  attach  itself  to  the  world  of  sense,  returns  naturally 
to  its  native  vigor  and  beauty,  and  passes  at  once  into 
the  enjoyment  of  an  exquisite  and  refined  bliss.  Here, 
too,  we  have  the  graceful  expression  of  one  of  our  most 
fondly  cherished  beliefs. 

Politics  were  a  subject  with  which  Plutarch  could  not 
have  had  much  practical  acquaintance  ;  and  his  political 
precepts,  as  he  calls  one  of  his  essays,  are  nothing  but 
a  summary  of  the  thoughts  and  opinions  of  others.  He 
makes,  however,  one  remark  which  will  interest  a  modern 
reader.  There  are,  he  says,  two  ways  of  beginning  politi¬ 
cal  Kfe.  Success  as  an  author,  or  as  a  lawyer,  or  as  a  sol¬ 
dier,  is  one  way ;  another  way  is  to  attach  one’s  self  to 
some  veteran  statesman,  and  to  serve  under  him  in  vari¬ 
ous  offices.  This  latter  may  be  the  slowest,  but  it  is,  in 
Plutarch’s  opinion,  the  best  and  safest  way.  To  govern 
rightly,  he  says,  one  must  first  learn  obedience  thoroughly. 
He  observes  that  people  in  general  like  there  to  be  a  mod¬ 
erately  strong  opposition,  otherwise  they  are  sure  to  dis¬ 
trust  the  government.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  pretty 
clear  perception  of  what  we  speak  of  as  government  by 
party. 

From  the  above  specimens  a  fair  notion  may,  I  think,  be 
gathered  of  the  general  style  and  character  of  Plutarch’s 
moral  essays.  I  now  pass  to  his  more  abstruse  writings, 
the  philosophical  essays.  Of  these,  too,  there  is  a  consid¬ 
erable  number.  Some  of  them  deal  with  very  curious  and 
recondite  subjects,  and  present  a  strange  mixture  of  Greek 
and  Oriental  speculation.  It  was  the  tendency  of  the  age 
to  blend  together  theology,  physics,  and  metaphysics. 
'These  essays  are  chiefly  interesting  as  illustrating  this 
peculiar  tendency,  and  as  helping  us  to  understand  the  in¬ 
tellectual  atmosphere  of  a  remarkable  period. 
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Plutarch,  it  would  $<eein,  specially  prided  himself  on  ' 
being  a  theologian.  For  the  popular  worship,  for  the  ora¬ 
cles,  lor  everything  in  short  connected  with  religious  belief, 
be  had  much  to  say  in  the  way  of  defence  and  apology ; 
4n  fact,  he  did  his  best  to  reconcile  reason  and  faith ;  and 
in  attempting  to  accomplish  this  result  he  has  anticipated 
to  a  surprising  extent  the  arguments  of  Christian 'apolo¬ 
gists.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  current  an¬ 
swers  of  modern  divines  to  the  various  objections  against  I 
revealed  religion  are  tq  be  found,  almost  in  their  present 
form,  in  the  essays  of  Plutarch.  Some  of  them  bear  a  , 
striking  resemblance  to  Bishop  Butler’s  “  Analogy,”  and 
treat,  in  a  precisely  similar  manner,  the  difficulties  of  be¬ 
lief  in  a  moral  government  of  the  world.  I  cannot  doubt 
that  several  of  the  early  Christian  writers  made  use  of 
Plutarch’s  philosophical  writings,  and  were  the  means  of 
transmitting  to  our  own  age  a  tone  of  religious  thought  : 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  and  to  which  the  divine  of 
the  eighteenth  century  gave  particular  expression.  It  is 
at  the  same  time  quite  possible  that  Plutarch,  if  he  knew 
anything  of  the  Christian  movement,  and  it  is  utterly  in¬ 
conceivable  that  he  should  have  been  wholly  ignorant  of  it,  ’ 
imagined  that,  so  far  from  indirectly  assisting  it,  he  was 
guarding  the  popular  belief  of  the  heathen  world  from  its 
encroachments. 

One  of'  his  essays,  on  the  delay  of  the  divine  punishment  I 
of  the  wicked,  is  a  learned  dissertation  on  a  subject  which 
has  long  exercised  the  ingenuitv  of  theologians,  and  it 
really  leaves  little  more  to  said.  Plutarch  starts  with  a 
belief  that  the  Supreme  Divinity  is  the  moral  governor  of  : 
the  world.  He  begins  by  reminding  us  that  we  must  not 
judge  the  ways  of  Providence  rashly  and  presumptuously,  i 
Next,  he  suggests  that,  with  the  design  of  making  us  less 
brutal  in  our  impulses  and  teaching  us  patience  and  for-  ; 
bearance,  the  Deity  is  patient  and  forliearing  towanis  evil¬ 
doers.  To  this  he  adds  that,  to  ns  familiar,  reflection  that 
opportunity  is  thus  allowed  for  repentance  and  reformation. 
But  why  is  it  that  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  on  the  | 
children  ?  How  can  this  be  reconcilable  with  a  belief  in  i 
moral  government  ?  To  these  (juestions  Plutarch  has  va-  - 
rious  answers.  He  argues  that  the  same  instinct  which 
leads  us  to  honor  and  to  reward  the  children  of  the  good, 
ought  to  lead  us  to  acquiesce  in  the  punishment  of  tho^e  of  , 
the  wicked.  Next,  he  dwells  on  the  mysterious  connection  ; 
of  cause  and  effect,  which,  though  undeniable,  cannot  in 
many  cases  be  traced.  Why  is  it  stranger  that  a  sin  com-  ' 
mitted  in  one  age  should  transmit  its  consecjueiices  to  an¬ 
other,  than  that  a  plague  which  had  its  origin  in  Ethiopia 
should  extend  to  Athens  V  Here  we  have  the  argument 
from  analogy.  Thirdly,  he  insists  that  the  nature  of  the  , 
tie  which  links  together  the  generations  of  mankind,  ren-  ' 
ders  this  particular  law  of  retribution  both  just  and  neces¬ 
sary.  Each  family,  each  community,  each  nation  has  a 
corporate  life  of  its  own,  and  a  kind  of  |>ersonal  identity,  , 
which  must  be  rewarded  or  punished,  honored  or  disgraced, 
according  to  its  antecedents.  Thus  the  social  crime  of  one  i 
age  cannot  but  work  out  its  due  result  in  another  age,  and  I 
to  deny  the  justice  of  this,  would  be  something  like  arguing 
that  a  man  who  owes  a  debt  to-day  is  released  from  it  to-  | 
morrow  because  he  is  no  longer  the  same  person.  Fourthly,  ' 
he  suggests  that  much  of  the  suffering  which  the  wicked  | 
entail  on  their  offspring,  is  preventive  in  its  design,  and 
tends  to  deter  them  from  evil  The  .children,  he  ^serves  | 
(here  we  are  reminded  of  something  like  the  doctrine  of  | 
inherited  sin),  often  succeed  to  the  bad  qualities  of  their  ' 
parents ;  hence  the  Deity,  foreseeing  the  future,  and  un-  | 
derstanding  each  man’s  character,  interposes  with  the  nec-  i 
euary  discipline  for  counteracting  this  inherited  tendency  I 
to  evil.  Instead  of  allowing  the  latent  seeds  of  wickedness  ! 
to  germinate,  he  anticipates  their  development  and  extin-  > 

Siishes  them.  Fifthly,  it  is  argued  that  this  suffering  of 
e  children  fur  their  parents’  sins,  is  the  most  powerful  | 
warning  which  can  be  conceived  against  evil-doing ;  for  | 
nothing  distresses  men  more  than  to  see  their  offspring  i 
visited  by  calamities  brought  on  by  themselves.  The  after  ! 
consequences  of  an  evil  life,  Plutarch  remarks,  are  seen  too  : 
dimly  and  indistinctly  to  produce  much  impression  on  most 


m“n,  whereas  suffering  which  comes  on  children  in  this 
world,  through  their  parents’  sins,  is  plainly  visible,  and 
appeals  to  our  strongest  sympathies.  Lastly,  if  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  virtuous,  they  are  not  really  in  the  long  run, 
harmed  by  what  their  fathers  and  mothers  have  done. 
Plutarch  supplements  this  rather  weak  argument  by  a  be¬ 
lief  in  a  future  state,  for  which  he  pleads  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  Addison  in  a  paper  of  the  Spectator,  The  Deity, 
he  says,  never  would  have  lavished  so  much  care  on  us  if 
we  were  like  the  leaves  which  fall  from  the  trees  in  autumn, 
or  like  the  hothouse  plant  which  withers  and  dies  on  the 
least  exposure  or  neglect.  Addison’s  train  of  thought  b 
exactly  similar.  “  Would  an  infinitely  wise  Being  make 
such  glorious  creatures  for  so  mean  a  purpose  Y  Can  He 
delight  in  the  production  of  such  abortive*  intelligences, 
such  short-lived  reasonable  beings  Y  ”  etc.,  etc.  Plutarch  in 
this  essay  seems  to  say  all  that  can  be  said  on  an  ever- 
recurring  difficulty,  and  certainly  helps  us  with  some  noble 
thoughts.  In  a  singularly  noteworthy  passage  he  denies 
that  punishment  can  be  properly  said  to  be  executed  by 
the  supreme  God,  with  whose  nature  and  attributes  such  a 
function  is  incompatible  ;  it  is  a  work  specially  appointed 
and  reserved  for  the  Furies.  We  have  here  the  suggestion 
of  a  very  admirable  theology.  Many,  indeed,  of  our  most 
familiar  religious  sentiments  are  brought  before  us  in  this 
essay  with  a  breadth  and  elevation  which  we  have  often 
missed  in  the  writings  of  modern  theologians. 

Plutarch’s  reverence  for  the  past  led  him  to  set  a  high 
value  on  the  poetry  of  his  country,  and  to  find  in  it  a  sort 
of  basis  for  his  theological  and  philosophical  systems. 
Great  poets  and  lawgivers  he  seems  to  have  regarded  as 
inspired  teachers  of  mankind,  but  it  was  needful  for  them 
to  be  interpreted  by  philosophers.  In  this  manner  he 
seeks  to  reconcile  the  claims  of  authority  and  reason.  The 
poets,  he  says,  hide  their  thoughts  as  a  vine  does  its  grapes. 
In  interpreting  them,  he  puts  aside  the  physical  explana¬ 
tions  which  were  so  current  among  some  of  the  earlier 
Greek  philosophers.  This  kind  of  rationalism  was  quite 
alien  to  his  tastes.  He  preferred  the  ethical  mode  of  inter¬ 
pretation,  and  connected  the  theological  traditions  handed 
down  hy  the  poets  with  the  moral  nature  and  attributes  of 
man.  These  traditions  were  in  his  view  the  subject-mat¬ 
ter  on  which  enlightened  reason  was  to  work,  and  from 
which  it  was  to  draw  conclusions.  Revelation  and  reason, 
in  fact,  are  both  needful  to  man,  the  first  being  embodied 
in  the  writings  of  poets  and  the  sayings  of  lawgivers,  and 
the  latter,  when  purified  by  philosophy,  enabling  us  to 
understand  them.  Philosophy  he  calls  ixvarayayos,  “a 
guide  to  the  mysteries,”  intimating,  I  suppose,  that  reason 
under  suitable  guidance  could  attain  to  a  knowledge  of 
divine  truth.  A  blind,  unthinking  submission  to  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  past,  Plutarch  certainly  condemns  by  implicar 
tion. 

One  of  his  most  curio'us  essays  (its  genuineness  has  been 
questioned,  but  it  harmonizes  with  his  general  scheme  of 
mought)  deals  with  one  of  those  remarkable  facts  of  the 
age,  which  is  significant  of  the  great  change  then  gradually 
stealing  over  men’s  minds.  It  is  an  attempt  at  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  failure  or  cessation  of  the  oracles  in  the  first 
century  ;  and  I  imagine  that  it  suggested  the  fine  and  well- 
known  passage  in  Milton’s  Hymns  on  Christ’s  Nativity :  — 

“  The  oracles  are  dumb. 

No  voice  or  hideous  hum 

Runs  through  the  arched  roof  in  words  deceiving ; 

Apollo  from  his  shrine 

Can  no  more  divine, 

With  hollow  shriek  the  steep  of  Delphos  leaving  ; 

No  nightly  trance  or  breathed  s])ell 

Inspires  the  pale-ejcd  priest  from  the  prophetic  cell.” 

In  this  essay  Plutarch  largely  uses  the  Neoplatonic  philos- 
opbv,  and  indulges  in  what  must  seem  to  us  the  most  fan¬ 
ciful  theological  speculations.  He  clearly  felt  the  subject 
one  of  great  difficulty.  A  modern  writer  would  seek  an 
explanation  of  it  in  the  altered  spirit  of  the  age,  and  refer 
the  cessation  of  the  oracles  to  much  the  same  general 
causes  as  those  to  which  he  could  trace  the  disappearance 
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of  witchcrafl.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  define  with  pre-  I 
cision  the  various  influences  which  from  time  to  time  pro-  | 
dace  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  human  mind  in  regard  | 
to  certain  ideas  and  beliefs.  We  cannot,  so  to  speak,  put  : 
our  finger  on  the  exact  causes  and  circumstances  of  these 
Diental  revolutions,  but  are  obliged  to  rest  in  partial  ex-  1 
planations.  Of  this  special  phenomenon,  the  failure  of  the  ' 
oracles  in  the  first  century,  we  can  no  doubt  give  some  re-  ! 
spectable  account,  though  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  ! 
we  can  explain  it  fully.  One  great  cause  is  no  doubt  to  be 
sought  in  the  extinction  of  separate  nationalities  and  the 
consequent  absence  of  political  life  and  activity  under  the 
Roman  empire.  The  growing  prevalence  of  cosmopolitan 
ideas  may  have  been  too  much  for  the  local  and  national  j 
associations  which  necessarily  attached  themselves  to 
oiacles.  The  subject  presents  a  wide  and  interesting  field 
of  speculation.  It  is  suggested  in  Plutarch’s  essay  that  the 
wickedness  of  mankind  may  be  the  chief  and  principal 
cause  of  this  withdrawal  of  divine  direction.  “  There  was 
no  open  vision,”  it  is  said  in  the  First  Book  of  Samuel,  of  a 
disorderly  and  anarchical  time  in  the  history  of  the  Jews. 
But  Plutarch  cannot  allow  this  explanation,  as  he  thinks 
that  it  attributes  unworthy  feelings  and  emotions  to  the 
Divinity.  Could  it  then  be  due,  he  asks,  to  the  depopu¬ 
lated  condition  of  the  world  and  of  Greece  particularly, 
which  he  seems  to  have  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  marked 
leatures  of  his  age  ?  The  country  districts  of  both  Greece 
and  Italy  were  no  doubt,  from  various  causes,  much  less 
|)opulous  than  they  had  been  in  former  times.  Population 
was  aggregated  into  great  cities,  some  of  which  were  prob¬ 
ably  crowded  to  a  degree  never  before  known.  But  the 
real  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  oracles,  Plutarch  traces  to  a 
sort  of  temporary  break-down  in  the  supernatural  machin- 
erj’  which  regulates  human  affairs.  The  gifts  of  the  gods 
to  mankind  are,  he  thinks,  in  their  nature  transitory  ;  and 
it  is  moreover  very  hard  to  define  how  far  the  supreme 
providence  extends,  and  whether  it  is  strictly  the  cause  and 
origin  of  all  things.  Many  things,  among  them  the  oracles, 
may  be  left  by  the  gods  to  subordinate  beings  or  daemons, 
who  themselves,  from  time  to  time,  fail  and  perish,  and  are 
succeeded  by  others.  ’Phis  strange  notion  he  confirms  by 
a  singular  story  of  an  octmrrence  which  is  said  to  have  hap¬ 
pened  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  and  to 
nave  been  reported  to  him. 

A  ship,  on  its  way  from  Greece  to  Italy,  was  becalmed 
near  the  Eehinades  Islands,  off  the  coast  of  Acarnania,  and 
a  voice  was  heard  by  the  passengers  calling  on  one  Thamus 
by  name,  who,  it  appears,  was  an  Egyptian  sailor  on  board 
the  vessel,  but  scarcely  known  to  any  one.  To  the  third 
call  he  replied,  “  Here,  I  am  the  man.”  The  voice  then 
directed  him,  on  the  ship’s  arrival  at  a  particular  place,  to 
make  known  that  the  great  god  Pan  was  dead.  The  pas¬ 
sengers  were 'much  astonished  and  perplexed,  and  there 
was  a  warm  discussion  as  to  whether  the  voice  should  be 
obeyed  or  disregarded.  Thamus  made  up  his  mind,  in  the 
event  of  a  calm,  to  do  as  he  was  bid,  and  as  the  wind  was 
perfectly  still  and  the  sea  smooth,  on  their  reaching  the 
place  in  ({uestion,  he  stood  on  the  deck,  and  with  his  face 
towards  the  land,  he  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice,  “  The 
great  Pan  is  dead.”  Then  followed  a  dismal  noise  of 
groaning  and  lamentation,  which  was  heard  by  all  the  pas¬ 
sengers,  who  on  their  arrival  at  Rome  re]:K)rted  this  mar¬ 
vellous  incident.  This  story  is  told  by  Plutarch  in  proof 
and  illustration  of  his  theory,  that  the  daemons  or  subordi¬ 
nate  divinities  are  themselves  mortal,  and  he  thus  suggests 
that  the  cessation  of  the  oracles  may  be  compared  to  that 
of  music  in  the  absence  of  the  musician.  This,  however,  is 
not  ail  he  has  to  sav  in  explanation.  He  goes  on  to  mix 
together  theologicaf  and  physical  speculations  in  a  strange 
compound.  Although  the  earth  is  itself  indestructible,  yet 
its  virtues  and  properties  are  liable  to  decay.  Inspiration 
itself  may  be  partly  the  result  of  physical  or  natural 
causes.  The  prophetic  faculty  on  which  oracular  re¬ 
sponses  depend,  may  remain  dormant  from  never  having 
been  brought  into  contact  with  the  proper  object  which 
can  alone  stimulate  it  and  call  out  its  activity.  Vapors 
and  exhalations  may  thus  have  their  part  in  producing  the 


conditions  under  which  oracles  are  given.  Hence  any 
physical  changes  in  the  earth  may  conspire  with  the  decay 
and  failure  of  supernatural  powers  in  bringing  about  this 
temporary  failure  of  the  oracles.  We  are  here  in  a  curious, 
perhaps  a  barren  field  of  thought.  Yet  these  speculations 
of  Plutarch  and  the  Neoplatonists  have  had  their  counter¬ 
part  in  modern  times.  They  are,  at  least,  a  remarkable 
chapter  in  the  history  of  human  thought,  and  cannot  be 
ignored  by  those  who  wish  to  understand  the  mental  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  first  and  second  centuries. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  a  man  of  so  speculative 
a  mind  as  Plutarch  should  have  taken  no  notice  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Occasionally,  his  language  reminds  us  of  some  of 
St.  Paul’s  phrases.  The  “  principalities  and  powers  ”  of 
which  the  Christian  apostle  speaks,  would  seem  to  belong 
to  much  the  same  atmosphere  of  thought  as  that  in  which 
Plutarch  moved.  There  is  an  allusion  in  one  of  his  writ- 
i  ings  to  some  philosophers,  known  as,  (AwIo-tikoI,  a  name 
j  which  probably  implied  that  they  made  hope  their  suni/num 
I  bonum.  It  has  been  thought  that  Plutarch  may  have  here 
j  been  glancing  at  the  Christian  community.  This  I  believe 
to  be  the  merest  conjecture.  The  early  Christians  could 
hardly  have  been  descril)ed  as  a  sect  of  philosophers.  The 
title  was  one  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  was  never  applied 
to  them,  and  it  was  one  which,  I  imagine,  they  did  not 
I  claim  or  covet.  Possibly,  Plutarch’s  veneration  for  antiq- 
I  uity  may  have  led  him  to  pass  by  unnoticed  a  sect  which 
,  professed  an  entirely  new  religious  belief,  and  was  at  the 
same  time  averse  to  all  philosophical  speculation.  He  would 
have  been  quite  out  of  sympathy  with  many  of  the  pecul¬ 
iarly  distinctive  Christian  doctrines,  though  there  are,  as 
I  have  shown,  several  points  of  contact  between  his  ideas 
and  those  which  we  commonly  associate  with  Christianity, 
i  To  those  who  feel  that  it  is  interesting  to  trace  such  con- 
!  nections,  and  to  find  much  of  our  modern  thought  antici- 
i  pated  in  curious  and  unexpected  ways,  his  essays  will  be 
!  by  no  means  an  unattractive  study. 


!  PERILS  BY  WATER. 

I 

'  Pkople  who  live  in  an  island  that  is  tolerably  water-tight 
and  very  generally  under  cultivation,  with  short  rivers  that 
have  their  sources  in  small  hills,  have  more  cause  for  grati- 
,  tude  than  they  are  apt  to  consider.  In  England  we  may  be 
exposed  to  hazards  from  the  elements  like  our  neighbors. 

'  We  have  our  conflagrations,  although  our  cities  are  never 
consumed  like  Chicago,  and  although  our  damp  brickwork 
does  not  catch  fire  and  burn  like  the  sun-dried  shingles  in 
Constantinople  or  Smyrna.  We  have  gales  destructive 
enough  to  our  shipping,  although  we  do  not  experience 
tropical  cyclones.  But  as  for  water,  though  we  have  it  in 
superfluity,  above,  beneath,  and  all  around  us,  it  has  done 
us  but  little  harm  since  the  sea  is  said  to  have  turned  Earl 
Godwin’s  manors  into  what  are  now  the  Goodwin  Sands. 
Fearing  nothing  more  serious  than  waves  washing  into  our 
j  cellars  or  setting  the  ground-floors  afloat  in  the  streets  of 
some  of  our  riparian  villages,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  realize 
the  perpetual  imminence  of  such  catastrophes  as  that  which 
befell  tne  capital  of  the  Czars  the  other  day,  or  to  sympa¬ 
thize  in  the  apprehensions  of  those  who  must  exist  in  con¬ 
tinual  terror  of  submersion. 

Look,  for  example,  at  our  neighbors  in  Holland.  Habit 
of  course  goes  a  long  way,  and  it  is  lucky  for  them  that 
they  are  constitutionally  phlegmatic ;  otherwise  the  sense  of 
living  under  the  ocean  level  would  be  altogether  too  much 
I  for  their  nerves.  Some  parts  of  their  country  are  more 
exposed  than  others,  but  ail  Dutchmen  are  in  the  position 
of  passengers  in  a  ship  at  sea,  whose  safety  roust  depend  a 
I  good  deal  on  the  chances  of  the  weather  and  on  other  cir- 
,  cumstances  beyond  their  control.  A  leak  may  be  sprung 
at  any  moment  in  those  great  ocean  dykes  which  protect 
I  the  islands  between  the  Maas  and  the  ^heldt,  and  stretch 
I  along  the  coast  from  opposite  Alkmaar  to  the  port  of  Nieuwe 
i  Diep  and  the  Helder.  A  spring  tide,  driven  on  by  north- 
i  west  winds,  might  make  the  leak  a  breach  which  there 
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would  be  no  stopping.  The  bulwarks  that  oppose  them¬ 
selves  to  the  North  Sea  are  frail  barriers  of  sand  bound 
together  by  the  roots  of  grasses  Everything  depends  on 
unremitting  attention,  and  when  the  enemy  attacks  them 
all  along  the  line  with  extraordinary  violence,  and  in  the 
hours  of  darkness  too,  the  most  painstaking  precautions  may 
prove  unavailing. 

It  is  an  odd  reflection  that  so  much  valuable  property  — 
houses  raised  upon  piles,  the  rich  contents  of  warehouses 
and  magazines  stretching  along  the  banks  of canals,  polders 
reclaimed  at  enormous  expense,  and  covered  with  cattle  — 
must  be  trusted  to  the  vigilance  of  a  line  of  sentinels  in 
moments  that  ar6  pregnant  with  danger.  Nor  is  it  only 
on  one  side  and  in  front  of  them  that  the  Dutch  have  to 
keep  a  lookout.  If  it  were  so,  the  more  inland  cities  and 
those  situated  in  the  comparatively  hilly  country  towards 
Utrecht  mi^ht  feel  tolerably  comfortable.  But  there  are 
enemies  within  as  well  as  without.  The  great  rivers  are 
almost  as  dangerous  as  the  ocean,  and  must  be  confined 
within  certain  limits  by  a  similar  costly  system  of  embank¬ 
ments.  Indeed  the  danger  from  the  rivers  is  the  more  con¬ 
stant  and  urgent,  although  the  ultimate  possibilities  may 
be  less  terrible.  Every  year  it  is  certain  that  the  rainfall 
and  the  melting  snows  from  Switzerland  and  Germany  will 
come  draining  down  upon  the  flats  of  Holland.  The  fall  of 
the  ground  gradually  becomes  more  and  more  gentle,  until 
at  last  the  waters  stagnate  rather  than  run  upon  a  level 
which  is  almost  a  dead  one.  The  mass  drags  itself  along  to 
the  sea,  through  a  variety  of  tortuous  channels  encumbered 
W  sandbanks  and  shkt  in  by  shifting  or  silting  bars.  At 
Katwyk  the  Rhine  is  positively  lifted  out  of  Holland  by 
help  of  powerful  machinery.  And  while  the  elaborate 
system  of  dykes  and  locks  must  always  be  looked  to  and 
kept  in  repair,  the  pumps  are  constantly  going  all  over  the 
country.  Water  will  leak  in,  and  the  excessive  rainfall  will 
not  drain  ofiT.  The  whole  nation  has  to  contribute  to  the 
enormous  Government  insurances  against  the  disappearance 
of  the  country  under  the  chances  of  a  second  deluge.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  armies  of  skilled  workmen,  common 
labo  rers,  and  watchmen  employed  on  the  hydraulic  works, 
some  of  the  most  responsible  and  best  paid  posts  under 
Government  are  those  of  the  water  service.  We  can  under¬ 
stand  familiarity  with  danger  breeding  disregard  of  it,  and 
people  learning  to  sleep  unconcernedly  under  the  brimming 
reservoir  that  is  held  suspended  over  their  heads.  Perhaps 
it  is  less  easy  to  comprehend  how  a  frugal  and  almost  par¬ 
simonious  nation  has  come  to  support  habitually,  with  little 
grumbling,  so  exceptional  a  drain  on  its  moderate  resources. 

We  must  admire  the  position  which  the  Dutch  have 
taken  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  think  them  well 
entitled  to  the  money  which  they  have  succeeded  in  accu¬ 
mulating,  when  we  remember  the  weight  they  carry  in  the 
race  with  their  rivals.  Not  only  is  their  wealthy  capital 
set  down  in  the  most  out-of-the-way  corner  of  Europe,  the 
way  to  it  being  through  enormously  expensive  canals  or 
by  a  most  circuitous  and  intricate  navigation,  but  they 
have  to  pay  annually  the  whole  cost  of  their  hydraulic 
works  for  the  bare  privilege  of  living  and  trading.  We 
should  admire  their  position  even  more,  and  be  more  sur¬ 
prised  at  it,  were  it  not  for  the  profits  which  they  have 
Deen  drawing  from  their  Eastern  dependencies  since  Gen¬ 
eral  Van  der  Bosch  revolutionized  their  colonial  system. 
For  it  really  is  the  system  of  labor  in  Java  that  maintains 
the  Dutch  dykes  so  substantially,  and,  should  Liberal  poli¬ 
ticians  be  too  radical  in  their  measures  of  colonial  reform, 
they  may  find  that  they  have  literally  dragged  their  country 
under  water. 

The  Dutch  are  a  people  apart,  and  live  under  most 
peculiar  conditions.  But  there  are  few  of  the  other  Con¬ 
tinental  nations  that  have  not  also  their  perils  by  water. 
We  do  not  talk  of  such  backward  countries  as  Greece  and 
Turkey,  where  the  arts  of  administration  are  in  their 
infancy,  and  the  public  works  in  remote  districts  are  in 
embryo ;  where  water-courses  which  are  almost  dry  in  the 
summer  are  turned  into  roaring  floods  in  the  winter,  and 
where  a  hot  spring  and  a  sudden  melting  of  the  snow 
sweeps  everything  away  that  is  under  high-flood  mark. 
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I  The  must  civilized  and  highly  cultivated  countries  are 
I  not  secure  from  hazards  of  this  kind,  and  their  inhabitants 
are  too  often  the  victims  of  circumstances  which  at  best 
they  can  only  modify.  Everything  has  been  done  to  the 
French  rivers  that  science  and  intelligence  can  suggest, 
and  yet  in  France  floods  are  of  pierpetual  recurrence.  It 
has  been  found  impossible  to  bridle  that  “  revolutionary 
torrent  ”  of  the  T..oire,  and  much  of  what  ought  to  be  the 
richest  land  in  Touraine  lies  buried  under  its  gravel  and 
shingle.  The  soil  on  its  banks  is  often  so  valuable  that  it 
is  well  worth  while  going  to  great  expense  in  the  way  of 
clearing  it  after  an  overflow,  and  banking  it  in  against 
another  one.  It  is  much  too  good  to  be  abandoned,  yet 
much  of  it  is  held  on  the  precarious  tenure  of  the  caprLei 
of  the  stream. 

The  city  of  Lyons,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  two 
great  navigable  rivers,,  can  boast  of  one  of  the  noblest 
sites  in  France.  With  its  double  water-way  and  its  un¬ 
limited  water-power,  it  is  indicated  by  the  nature  of  things 
as  a  great  industrial  and  commercial  centre,  and  such  it 
must  continue  to  be.  Yet,  rich  as  Lyons  is,  its  riches 
scarcely  suffice  to  relieve  the  distress  created  by  the  period¬ 
ical  inundation  of  its  rivers.  Frequently  of  late  years 
it  has  thrown  itself  upon  the  charity  of  France  and  the 
world.  No  state  money  has  been  grudged  there.  On 
time-serving  and  lavish  Governments  the  city  has  bad  the 
double  claim  of  its  wealth  and  its  turbulence.  Prefects 
who  have  had  instructions  to  be  severe  in  their  repressive 
measures  towards  the  quarter  of  the  Croix  Rousse  have 
been  told  at  the  same  time  to  spare  nothing  in  the  way  of 
public  works  that  may  avert  the  causes  of  misery  and 
consequent  discontent. 

Yet,  so  long  as  the  Rhdne  rises  in  the  snow-fields  of  the 
Alps,  and  drains  great  portions  of  the  Jura  range,  no 
money  or  care  can  ensure  the  ci^  against  the  chances 
of  an  occasional  deluge,  llie  Rhdne  and  Loire  are 
specially  unmanageable,  and  Lyons  and  the  towns  below 
it  suffer  more  than  most  cities  ;  but  even  along  the  quieter 
German  rivers  the  natives  have  their  troubles.  It  is 
always  a  time  of  anxiety  in  places  like  Coblenz  and  Co¬ 
logne  where  the  Rhine  comes  down  in  spring  with  the 
breaking  ice ;  the  Elbe  is  often  dangerous  when  it  rushes 
out  of  the  narrow  gorge  that  threads  the  hills  of  Bohemia 
and  the  Saxon  Switzerland,  although  fortunately  Dresden 
is  raised  safely  out  of  reach ;  while  as  for  the  Danube,  the 
whole  of  the'plain  below  Presburg  is  changed  in  the  spriifg 
into  a  vast  lake.  Fortunately  this  is  so  well  understood 
that  the  Hungarians  take  their  measures  accordingly,  and 
regard  the  annual  overflow  as  a  means  of  irrigating  their 
meadow-land. 

In  mountainous  Spain  there  is  much  damage  done 
annually,  although  rivers  like  the  Tagus,  which  take  the 
greatest  liberties  with  their  banks,  run  chiefly  through 
districts  that  are  waste  or  pastoral.  But  the  citizens  of 
Cordova  and  Seville  too  often  see  the  Gaudalquivir  do 
frightful  damage  in  their  corn-lands  and  orange-gardens, 
while  in  the  latter  city  it  sets  the  lower  quarters  afloat 
It  is  Italy,  however,  that  actually  suffers  more  by  water 
than  any  other  European  country.  It  cannot  take  imme¬ 
diate  precautions  like  Holland.  It  is  cultivated  very 
differently  from  Turkey  or  the  wilder  provinces  of  Spain. 
And  now  that  so  many  of  its  mountains  have  been  stripped 
of  their  timber,  it  seems  altogether  impossible  to  break  or 
to  regulate  the  great  rush  of  water  that  sometimes  comes 
down.  The  same  problem  meets  the  engineer  everywhere, 
although  its  conditions  may  vary.  A  Commission  has 
been  sitting  on  the  embanking  of  the  Tiber,  and  the  one 
conclusion  to  which  its  members  have  unanimously  come 
is  that  every  eflectual  remedy  must  be  enormously  expen¬ 
sive.  There  is  not  a  little  stream  that  comes  down  from 
the  mountain  ranges  anywhere  between  the  Cornice  and 
Calabria  but  becomes  a  local  scourge  in  the  season.  The 
outbreaks  of  the  Po  are  proverbial ;  along  a  good  part  of 
its  course  it  runs  through  something  like  a  desert  of  its 
own  creating,  and  its  tributaries  that  feed  the  irrigation 
system  of  Lombardy  and  Venice  are  almost  as  dangerous 
servants  as  they  are  useful  ones. 
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Most  of  these  people  cannot  help  themselves ;  nor  can 
they  directly  blame  either  themselves  or  their  predecessors. 
They  make  the  best  of  an  inevitable  state  of  things,  or 
else  they  run  certain  risks  on  a  deliberate  calculation  of 
the  compensating  advantages.  But  St.  Petersburg,  which 
has  just  suffered  so  terribly,  is  a  strange  exception.  Peter 
the  Great  had  all  his  vast  empire  to  choose  from  when  he  ' 
decided  to  build  a  second  capital ;  his  choice  seems  to  have  ; 
been  dictated  by  his  semi-barbarian  susceptibilities,  and 
his  subjects  ever  since  have  been  paying  the  penalty  of  his 
vanity.  He  desired  to  drag  his  Tartar  Empire  into  inti¬ 
mate  relations  with  the  old  civilization  of  Europe,  and  so 
he  stuck  down  his  city  at  the  least  inaccessible  point. 
The  site  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva,  and  between  the 
Gulf  of  Finland  and  the  Lake  Ladoga.  Planted  among 
the  waters  as  the  city  is,  its  foundations  are  almost  as 
artificial  as  those  of  Amsterdam.  And  in  St.  Petersburg 
the  water,  knowing  no  distinctions  of  rank,  threatens  in¬ 
differently  aristocrats,  merchants,  ahd  serfs ;  although  the 
aristocratic  quarter,  as  is  befitting,  stands  somewhat  higher 
than  the  parts  of  the  city  inhabited  by  the  lower  orders. 
Imagine  settling  with  your  family  and  property  in  a  city 
where  a  standing  code  of  regulations  fixes  the  number  of 
guns  to  be  fired  for  each  foot  that  the  river  rises ;  and 
in  the  inundation  of  1824  it  rose  thirteen  feet.  This  time 
the  rise  has  been  less  severe ;  yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  pic¬ 
ture  the  horrors  of  the  other  night,  when  a  wild  hurricane 
was  blowing  in  the  darkness,  and  the  guns  from  the  fortress 
and  Admiralty  were  firing  perpetually,  announcing  that 
the  river  was  rising  fast,  while  all  the  canals  were  over¬ 
flowing.  To  the  horrors  of  reality  were  added  those  of 
uncertainty,  for  no  one  could  tell  whether  1824  might  not 
repeat  itself  in  1873.  Hearing  of  such  things,  we  repeat 
that  we  in  England  have  good  reason  to  congratulate  our¬ 
selves  on  living  in  a  golden  mean  between  droughts  and 
deluges.  We  may  have  more  water  in  one  shape  and 
another  than  is  altogether  agreeable  to  us,  but  at  least  it 
causes  inconveniences  rather  than  calamities. 


THE  TODAS. 

Among  the  tribes  derived  from  the  “  Dravidian  ”  stock 
in  India,  the  Todas  have  especially  been  interesting  to 
Europeans  on  account  of  their  alleged  moral  peculiarities,  j 
Colonel  Marshall  vindicates  the  reputation  of  a  race  which  | 
undoub'edly  practises  infanticide  and  polyandry.  Under 
his  guidance,  we  are  almost  led  to  believe  that  this  petty  ' 
tribe  of  Indians,  isolated  in  a  small  plateau  on  the  Nilghiri  I 
hills,  is  gifted  with  all  the  virtues  incidental  to  early  unde-  j 
veloped  humanity.  Life  in  the  habitations  of  the  Todas 
becomes  to  our  author  a  fair  example  of  what  was  the  or¬ 
dinal  sequence  of  domestic  events  in  the  days  of  Adam 
and  Eve.  Beautiful  phot^aphs  of  these  persons,  as  they 
exist  at  this  day  in  the  reiki  clan  of  Todas,  are  given. 
Looking  at  these  photographs,  which  form  the  sixteenth 
plate  of  Colonel  Marshall’s  work,  we  are  unable  to  discern 
in  them  any  other  features  than  those  of  the  low-caste  (or 
DO-caste)  natives  of  Southern  India. 

A  theory  acquired  a  few  years  ago  an  ephemeral  noto¬ 
riety  in  England  that  there  was  some  connection  between 
the  natives  of  the  Dekhan  and  the  Todas  and  the  Aus¬ 
tralians.  We  were  told  that  “  the  only  people  out  of 
Australia  who  present  the  chief  characteristics  of  Aus¬ 
tralians  in  a  well-marked  form  are  the  so-called  hill  tribes, 
who  inhabit  the  interior  of  the  Dekhan,  in  Hindostan. 
An  ordinary  coolie,  such  as  may  be  seen  among  the  crew 
of  any  recently  returned  East  Indiaman,  if  he  were  stripped 
to  the  skin,  would  pass  muster  very  well  for  an  Australian, 
though  he  is  ordinarily  less  coarse  in  skull  and  jaw."  The 
careful  photographs  and  portraits  which  Colonel  Marshall 
gives  are,  however,  destructive  of  such  a  theory.  The 
T^as,  debased  and  immoral  though  they  may  be,  are  cer¬ 
tainly  not  at  all  like  Australians  in  features  or  skull  form. 
Still  less,  when  we  follow  the  minute  description  of  the 
habits  and  domeatic  customs  which  are  given,  can  we  im¬ 


agine  the  slightest  affinity  between  the  Todas  and  the 
equally  besotted  savages  of  Australia.  They  seem  to  be 
merely  a  race  speaking  a  Dravidian  language  (in  which, 
however,  a  few  Sanskrit  words  can  he  detected),  and 
whose  origin  is  probably  the  same  as  that  of  the  other 
Indian  hill  tribes.  These  races  appear  to  have  been  au¬ 
tochthonous  in  the  world’s  history.  There  is  no  tradition 
of  their  migration  from  any  known  spot,  and  their  connec¬ 
tion  with  any  ultra-Indian  race  appears  to  rest  on  the 
vaguest  conjecture  and  the  most  feeble  comprehension  of 
elementary  facts.  It  being  clearly  established  that  the 
Toda  race  are  essentially  Indian  in  their  character,  we 
have  to  inquire  into  their  peculiar  habits.  The  evidence 
of  an  aged  Toda  clearly  stablishes  their  former  practice  of 
female  infanticide.  Thirty  years  ago,  it  is  said,  it  was  the 
custom  to  kill  children ;  but  this  unpleasant  practice  is 
alleged  to  have  died  out.  The  Toda  said,  “  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  wrung  or  not  to  kill  them,  but  we  were 
very  poor  and  could  not  support  our  children.  Now  every 
one  has  a  mantle,  but  formerly  there  was  only  one  for  the 
whole  family ;  and  he  who  had  to  go  out  took  the  mantle, 
the  rest  rem  lining  naked  at  home.  We  did  not  kill  them 
to  please  any  god,  but  because  it  was  the  custom."  The 
parents  never  kiiled  their  own  children,  but  an  old  woman 
who  acted  the  part  of  baby-killer  used  to  take  the  child 
immediately  it  was  born  and  close  its  nostrils,  ears,  and 
mouth  with  cloth.  “  It  would  shortly  droop  its  head  and 
go  to  sleep.  We  then  buried  it  in  the  ground.”  The  in¬ 
formant  went  on  naively  to  say,  “I  don’t  know  if  the 
infants  thus  killed  go  to  heaven.  Who  can  tell  such  a 
thing?  ”  The  reason  why  female  infanticide  was  adopted 
is  hardly  grasped  by  Colonel  Marshall,  nor  can  we  follow 
I  him  through  the  statistics  he  gives,  which,  taken  by  them- 
I  selves,  appear  to  show  that  the  practice  is  still  in  full 
I  vigor. 

It  is  indeed  a  very  doubtful  matter  whether  the  pressure 
which  the  English  Government  put  upon  the  Todas  in 
1822  to  induce  them  to  abandon  their  primitive  customs 
was  attended  with  any  practical  result.  Still,  we  must 
take  Colonel  Marshall’s  statement  of  the  abrogation  of  the 
practice  at  its  value.  The  practice  of  polyandry,  on  the 
other  hand,  clearly  survives  up  to  the  present  time,  and 
apparently  works  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties  concerned. 
A  husband  and  wife  are  betrothed,  dowries  being  ex¬ 
changed  between  the  husband  and  the  father  of  the  bride. 
Alter  marriage,  without  any  rites  or  ceremonies,  but  with 
the  approi  al  of  parenu,  and  in  full  cognizance  of  the  vii- 
lage  community  of  relatives,  the  wite  accompanies  her 
husband  to  his  own  house.  If  the  husband  has  brothers  or 
very  near  relatives  all  living  together,  they  may  each,  if 
both  she  and  h-  consent,  participate  in  the  right  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  her  husband  also,  on  making  up  a  share  of  the 
dowry  that  has  been  paid.  Younger  brothers,  as  they  grow 
up  to  maturity,  and  other  brothers,  as  they  become  wid¬ 
owed,  may  each  either  take  separate  wives  or  purchase 
shares  in  those  already  in  the  family.  Any  degree  of  com¬ 
plication  in  perfectly  lawful  wedded  life  may  now  be  met 
with ;  from  the  sample  of  the  single  man  living  with  a 
single  wile  to  that  of  a  family  of  relatives  married  to  a 
group  of  wives.  All  their  children  are  held  to  be  brothers 
and  sisters.  In  poor  districts  several  men  have  to  be  con¬ 
tent  with  one  wife  between  them  ;  but  as  women  become 
more  numerous  a  greater  proportion  of  men  are  able  to 
procure  a  wife  apiece. 

These  customs  of  the  Todas  are  so  peculiar,  as  opposed 
to  those  of  the  ordinary  savages  of  Hindostan,  that  we  are 
slow  to  accept  the  theory  of  Colonel  Marshall,  that  they 
represent  the  condition  of  a  nation  which  has  only  just 
passed  out  of  the  state  of  actual  monkeydom,  and  is  just 
adopting  the  habits  which  a  later  development  may  lead  to 
the  outcome  of  modern  civilization.  We  would  rather 
glance  at  the  map,  which  indicates  the  isolated  area  of  the 
mountain  fastnesses  into  which  the  Todas  have  doubtless 
retired  before  stronger  and  more  warlike  conquerors.  We 
see  bow  large  a  portion  of  their  vocabulary  is  formed  of 
words  which  are  undoubtedly  derii  ed  from  the  Sanskrit  and 
Kanarese.  To  us  they  merely  appear  as  an  inoffensive  hill 
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tribe,  devoid  of  all  decency  and  morality,  who  have  been 
driven  from  the  lowlands  by  the  constant  wars  and  inva¬ 
sions  which  have  desolated  Southern  India  for  three  thou¬ 
sand  years  it  least.  To  the  author  everything  is  toideur  de 
rose,  and  we  have  in  the  Todas  evidence  of  a  primitive  state 
of  society  where  all  seems  to  be  pure  and  undefiled.  That 
primitive  state  we  must  seek  in  races  far  lower  than  India 
shows  to  us.  We  must  search  for  the  origins  of  human 
existence  in  lower  strata  of  the  earth’s  history,  and  it  will 
be  well  if  we  do  not  find  among  the  low  forms  of  human 
life  which  once  existed  in  Tasmania,  and  still  survive  in 
Australia,  the  complications  of  cruelty  and  vice  which  dis¬ 
figure  the  history  of  too  many  of  the  Indian  hill  tribes. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  allude  to  the  manner  in  which 
Colonel  Marshall  has  applied  phrenological  analysis  to  the 
present  subject.  The  verdict  of  science  has  long  since  been 
passed  on  the  eifete  phrenology  of  Gall.  The  researches 
of  Professor  Ferrier  nave  recently  given  it  a  decided  coup 
de  grace.  We  regret  that  no  statistics  like  those  worked 
out  by  Dr.  Beddoe,  of  the  stature  and  complexion  of  the 
Todas,  are  before  us.  But  Colonel  Marshall’s  book  is  read¬ 
able,  though  he  has  evidently  net  exhausted  the  facts 
which  he  has  learned  respecting  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  hill  tribes  of  India. 


MARJORIE  DAW.i 

Mr.  Aldrich  the  author  of  this  little  collection  of  nov-* 
elettes,  stands,  so  the  Chicago  Evening  Post  informs  us,  “at 
the  head  of  American  story-writers  ti-day.”  One  of  his 
stories,  according  to  the  Hartford  Courant,  is  a  “  thousand 
times  wittier  than  the  sparkling  society  sketches  of  N.  P. 
Willis.”  “  Our  literature,”  adds  the  Boston  Daily  Globe, 
“  can  boast  of  nothing  better  in  one  of  its  highest,  but  most 
difficult  departments,  than  these  bright,  fanciful,  and 
humorous  sketches.”  We  have  fairly  repeated  the  adver¬ 
tisements  prefixed  to  “  Marjorie  Daw,”  that  our  readers 
may  have  their  expectations  aroused  accordingly.  Are  we, 
in  fact,  about  to  have  the  pleasure  —  one  of  the  rarest  that 
fall  to  the  critic’s  lot  —  of  introducing  to  a  new  world  of 
readers  a  genuine  and  hitherto  unhackneyed  genius  ?  Is 
the  great  American  novelist  come  at  last  ?  and  will  he  in¬ 
troduce  us  to  a  form  of  art  at  once  original  and  delightful  ? 
We  should  be  very  glad,  could  we  conscientiously  do  so,  to 
answer  these  questions  in  the  affirmative  ;  and  yet  we  must 
admit  that  our  own  anticipations  were  not  of  a  very  san¬ 
guine  order  after  reading  these  flattering  testimonies.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  the  narrow-minded  prejudice  characteristic  of 
Englishmen  which  has  led  us  to  regard  American  superla¬ 
tives  with  a  certain  degree  of  suspicion  ;  but  the  fact  cer¬ 
tainly  remains  that  we  unconsciously  make  a  considerable 
deduction  from  the  nominal  value  of  those  tributes  before 
accepting  them  for  genuine  currency.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  must  guard  ourselves  against  the  danger  of  the  reaction 
too  often  due  to  extravagant  eulogy.  It  would  be  very  cruel 
to  make  poor  Mr.  Aldrich  sufler  for  the  excessive  zeal  of 
his  friends.  Accordingly,  having  purified  our  minds  as 
carefully  as  possible  from  either  kind  of  prejudice,  we  are 
happy  to  express  our  opinion  that  Mr.  Aldrich  writes 
pleasant  and  graceful  little  stories  enough,  and  may  not 
improbably  do  better  in  future.  We  fail  to  recognize  in 
him  an  American  Walter  Scott,  and  we  cannot  honestly 
say  that  he  is  destined  in  our  opinion  to  eclipse  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  Hawthorne.  Still  anyb^y  who  likes  literary  trifles 
may  read  him  without  fear  of  oflence  from  bad  taste,  if  he 
is  not  likely  to  be  dazzled  by  unusual  exhibition  of  power. 
If  Mr.  Aldrich  does  not  aim  very  high,  if  his  pathos  is  not 
very  deep,  and  his  humor  not  specially  keen,  he  hac  got  a 
certain  gracefulness  of  style  which  is  not  unattractive  in  its 
way.  Perhap  >,  however,  the  best  way  of  giving  some  more 
‘  accurate  gauge  of  his  merits  than  can  be  derived  from  mere 
nneral  terms  of  commendation  is  to  give  some  account  of 
the  story  which  ^ives  its  name  to  the  book,  and  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  ingenious  trifle.  * 

<  Mnriorit  Daw  By  Thomu  Bail*;  Aldrich.  London:  Bontledgo  k 
SoDi.  Bolton  :  Jamas  K.  Osgood  &  Co.  1873. 


Poor  Mr.  Flemming  is  laid  up  in  New  York  by  a  broken 
leg.  The  weather  is  hot,  everybody  is  away  for  the  holi¬ 
days,  and  Mr.  Flemming  naturally  becomes  extremely  irri¬ 
table.  Books  have  no  charm  for  him,  except  that  he  keeps 
a  pile  of  Balzacs  near  his  sofa  to  throw  at  his  servant  on 
the  smallest  provocation.  His  doctor  begins  to  fear  that 
he  will  fret  himself  into  a  serious  illness,  and  writes  to  a 
common  friend  in  the  country  to  beg  for  at  least  some 
cheering  letters.  This  friend,  a  Mr.  Delaney,  is  unable  to 
come  to  his  friend  in  person,  but  begins  as  lively  a  corre¬ 
spondence  as  he  can  manage.  Delaney  describes  the 
rather  remote  country  district  in  which  he  is  rusticating, 
but  naturally  is  rather  hard  up  for  topics  interesting  enou^ 
to  catch  the  attention  of  the  invalid.  He  therefore  snatchei 
at  the  only  approach  to  an  incident,  by  describing  a  lovely 
young  woman.  Miss  Marjorie  Daw  in  fact,  whom  he  can 
distinguish  from  his  window  swinging  contemplatively  on  a 
hammock.  The  invalid  is  pleased  with  the  description, 
and  begs  Delaney  for  further  information.  Accordingly  it 
comes  out  by  degrees  that  Delaney  has  made  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  the  beautiful  Marjorie ;  then  he  has  long  conversa¬ 
tions  with  her,  and  indeed  ventures  to  begin  something 
like  a  decided  flirtation.  The  flirtation,  however,  comes  to 
little,  and  from  an  interesting  cause.  It  appears  that,  al¬ 
though  Miss  Daw  has  never  seen  Mr.  Flemming,  she  is  so 
struck  by  his  friend’s  description  of  his  merits  that  she 
gradually  refuses  to  talk  about  anything  else.  Mr.  Dela¬ 
ney  is  puzzled  by  her  enthusiasm  ;  but  beuins  to  believe  in 
theories  of  spiritual  affinity  which  may  bring  together  two 
distant  souls  without  any  of  the  usual  material  means  of 
communication. 

Meanwhile  Flemming  is  naturally  touched  by  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  interest  expressed  for  him  by  the  invisible  beauty. 
He  forgets  his  broken  leg,  and  resolves,  in  spite  of  every¬ 
thing,  to  go  into  the  country  and  there  see  the  exquisite 
Marjorie  face  to  face.  Hia  friend  in  vain  raises  difficulties, 
introduces  an  angry  parent  in  the  background,  and  pas¬ 
sionately  assures  Flemming  that  his  personal  interference 
will  only  bring  about  awkward  complications.  Flemming, 
piqued  and  excited,  finds  that  his  leg  is  sufficiently  cured, 
and  in  spite  of  mysterious  telegrams  of  an  objurgatory  char¬ 
acter,  rushes  olT  to  be  introduced  to  the  lady.  And  then 

—  our  readers  have  possibly  anticipated  the  catastrophe  — 
it  turns  out  that  Miss  Marjorie  Daw  is  a  mere  figment  of 
Delaney’s  imagination,  invented  in  order  to  draw  off  his 
attention  from  his  broken  leg.  The  device  has  been  only 
too  successful,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  its  bold  origina¬ 
tor  finds  it  expedient  to  retire  lor  a  time  from  the  wrath  of 
the  invalid  who  has  thus  been  tricked  into  self-forgetfulness. 
Some  writers  of  a  moralizing  tendency  might  think  it  ex¬ 
pedient  to  tack  an  explanatory  moral  to  this  little  fable. 
Mr.  Aldrich  does  not  trouble  himself  with  any  such  mat¬ 
ters  ;  and  we  may  be  grateful  to  him  for  his  reticence. 
The  story  is,  as  it  will  be  seen,  a  mere  trifle ;  but  such  as  it 
is,  it  is  well  done,  and  the  secret  upon  which  it  depends  is 
covered  with  considerable  cleverness  till  the  end.  The  re¬ 
maining  stories  vary  from  the  sentimental  to  the  extrava¬ 
gant  ;  one  of  them,  about  the  accidental  interment  of  a 
living  man,  may  have  been  suggested  by  Edgar  Poe,  though 
Mr.  Aldrich  makes  a  joke  of  his  story  before  reaching  the 
conclusion  ;  and  another  upon  an  old  bachelor  with  a  craze 
about  a  son  whom  he  mightihave  had  if  a  lady  had  married 
him,  and  who  might,  in  that  case,  have  been  killed  by 
tumbling  off  a  roof,  is  apparently  designed  after  the  model 
of  Hawthorne.  Neither  of  them  can  oe  called  first-rate; 
but  we  may  fairly  say  that  they  are  better  than  the  average 
run  of  magazine  stories. 

It  will  be  plain  from  what  we  have  said  that  we  do  not 
quite  recognize  the  coming  novelist  in  Mr.  Aldrich  ;  but 
we  are  inclined  to  ask,  even  in  reading  fictions  of  this 
modest  order,  whether  it  is  possible  as  yet  to  discover  any 
national  American  flavor  distinct  from  that  of  other  litera¬ 
tures.  M.  Taine,  as  we  know,  has  written  a  book  showing 
how  completely  all  the  characteristic  qualities  of  English 
writers  have  been  the  product  of  three  determining  causes 

—  the  race,  the  climate,  and  the  epoch.  Our  satisfaction 
in  his  brilliant  explanations  is  a  little  diminished  by  the 
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i«colIection  of  the  extreme  facility  with  which  events  may  I 
always  be  explained  after  they  have  happened.  Given  a  I 
Shakespeare  or  a  Byron,  and  it  is  delightiully  easy  to  show  ; 
that  a  Shakespeare  or  a  Byron  was  the  inevitable  product 
of  a  given  race  acted  upon  by  a  given  set  of  circumstances. 

It  would  be  a  more  unassailable  triumph  of  criticism  if 
somebody  would  construct  a  theory  of  a  literature  from 
purely  d  priori  considerations.  An  excellent  opportunity  : 
is  offered  in  regard  to  America.  Let  M.  Taine,  or  any  j 
person  of  equal  omniscience,  sit  down  and  tell  us  precisely  | 
what  will  be  the  characteristics  of  American  literature  when  ! 
completely  developed.  His  speculations  could  not  be  veri-  i 
fied,  it  is  probable,  for  a  generation  or  two,  but  it  would  be  ' 
extremely  consolatory  to  his  grandchildren  to  know  that  i 
they  hsd  had  so  clever  an  ancestor.  We  must  confess  our-  j 
selves  unequal  to  the  task  for  the  present,  and  indeed  it  is  : 
one  of  no  little  complexity.  The  influences  noticed  by  M.  | 
Taine  are  not  easily  estimated  in  this  case.  The  Americans  i 
are  perhaps  not  yet  acclimatized ;  they  still  have  something  j 
of  tne  constitution  which  they  acquired  in  our  fogs,  and  . 
what  remains  tends  to  unfit  them  for  their  fiercer  suns  and  I 
frosts.  The  race,  again,  is  exceedingly  heterogeneous;  j 
and  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  kind  of  amalgam  will  be  ; 
formed,  and  how  an  infusion  of  Teutonic  mysticism,  or  of  | 
the  mercurial  Celtic  element,  will  act  upon  the  substratum  | 
of  Anglo-American  intellect  We  should  only  be  inclined  i 
to  say  one  thing  positively  —  namely,  that  we  utterly  dis-  j 
trust  any  prophecy  that  may  be  made. 

Meanwhile,  however,  if  we  may  venture  to  argue  from  | 
existing  facts  rather  than  from  abstract  speculation,  we 
fancy  that  we  can  detect  something  characteristic  about  j 
the  tendencies  of  American  literature,  ^hatever  may  be  the  i 
ultimate  form  of  its  development.  Even  these  light  stories  , 
have  what  may  be  interpreted  as  a  stamp  of  nationality.  | 
We  do  not  speak  of  certain  Americanisms  in  language  and  j 
style;  nor  even  of  the  more  external  peculiarities  of  the 
writing.  The  difficulties,  indeed,  under  which  every  Amer-  i 
lean  author  more  or  less  labors  make  themselves  felt.  The  i 
loss  of  the  picturesque  and  the  general  simplification  of  ; 
social  forms  deprive  our  cousins  of  a  fertile  source  of  inter¬ 
est  Such  characters,  for  example,  as  the  stern  parent  or 
the  oppressive  peer  of  good  old  British  fiction  are  fairly 
exiled  from  the  country.  How  can  parental  tyranny  be  in¬ 
troduced  when  a  young  lady  enjoys  and  exercises  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  seeing  her  own  friends  whenever  and  however  she 
leases,  without  the  slightest  reference  to  the  prejudices  of 
er  family  ?  If  Americans  have  still  a  certain  taint  of  snob-  | 
bishness  about  them,  and  even  fall  down  before  a  lord  when  ' 
they  are  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  with  as  good  a  will  as  | 
the  most  determined  worshipper  of  rank  in  England,  they  | 
cannot  display  their  peculiarities  in  their  own  country,  or,  | 
at  least,  not  in  the  old  way.  There  is,  it  would  appear,  as  I 
keen  a  struggle  for  social  eminence  among  certain  classes  in  ! 
New  York  as  in  England  ;  but  the  idol  before  whom  the  i 
worshippers  bow  is  out  a  swollen  mass  of  greenbacks  aud  ' 
shoddy,  and  is  by  no  means  so  picturesque  an  object  as  the 
conventional  aristocrat  of  our  native  land.  Driven  from 
such  forcible  contrasts,  the  American  writer  who  confines 
himself  to  describing  his  contemporaries  is  obliged  to  seek 
(or  his  effects  in  a  different  order  of  observations.  The 
ordinary  American  indulges  in  that  peculiar  humor  which 
sometimes  strikes  us  as  cold  and  cynical,  and  sometimes  as 
simply  vulgar.  The  man  of  greater  acuteness  tries  to  make 
np  lor  the  want  of  the  picturesque  by  greater  refinement  of 
observation.  He  catches  something  of  the  French  neatness 
of  construction  and  delicacy  of  insinuation,  and  sometimes 
makes  us  fancy  that  the  more  nervous  and  highly  strung 
American  will  thus  engraft  a  more  delicate  growth  upon 
the  rather  coarse  and  earthly  trunk  of  English  literature. 

^rae  of  Mr.  Aldrich’s  stories  certainly  show  a  dexterity 
which  we  should  hardly  expect  from  a  writer  of  the  same 
rank  in  England.  He  is  writing  for  an  audience  quicker 
at  taking  a  nint  and  less  anxious  for  strong  stimulants.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  a  curious  tendency  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  to  seek  for  interest  in  queer  psychological  observations,- 
inch  as  Hawthorne  adorned  with  admirable  literary  skill,  or 
as  were  put  to  worse  purposes  by  Edgar  Poe.  The  story 


which  we  have  noticed  about  the  monomaniac  bachelor 
who  weeps  over  a  non-existent  son  is  an  example  of  this 
kind  of  writing ;  and  though  in  weak  hands  it  encourages 
that  prurient  love  of  the  marvellous  which  expresses  itself 
in  American  spiritualism,  it  certainly  opens  many  resources 
for  the  genuine  artist.  Although  we  can  dimly  discern 
these  tendencies,  we  are  unable  to  say  how  they  will  ulti¬ 
mately  be  blended  into  a  concrete  whole  ;  and  are  content 
for  the  present  to  watch  with  interest  any  symptoms  of  the 
growth  of  new  forms  of  literary  art. 


INSECT  CIVILIZATION. 

Tiik  newer  natural  science  is  to  some  extent  bewildering 
in  more  ways  than  one.  We  have  heard  so  much  lately  of 
the  question  concerning  the  origin  of  man,  that  far  more 
curious  matters  have  been  thrown  into  the  shade,  matters 
which  might  affect,  not  perhaps  our  view  of  revelation,  but 
our  general  view  of  the  universe,  still  more  seriously. 
The  latest  inquiries  into  the  habits  of  the  lower  animals 
have  elicited  the  evidence  of  a  degree  of  complexity  in  the 
social  institutions  of  some  classes  of  animals  which  suggests 
that  certain  characteristics  which  we  suppose  to  be  purely 
huoaan,  might  belong  to  tribes  of  animals  for  which  we 
have  never  been  accustomed  to  entertain  much  respect. 
Not  long  ago,  in  an  article  on  the  intellectual  powers  of 
birds,  we  referred  to  the  curious  evidence,  which  Mr.  Dar¬ 
win  has  quoted  at  length  in  his  work  on  the  origin  of  man, 
as  to  the  gay  social  meetings,  the  elaborately  decorated 
rendezvous,  and  the  graceful  dances,  of  the  Bower  birds ; 
and  now  we  have  Sir  John  Lubbock,  in  the  learned  little 
book  which  he  has  just  published  on  the  origin  and  meta¬ 
morphoses  of  insects,  suggesting  that  possibly  some  kinds 
of  ants  may  have  a  religious  feeling  towards  a  certain 
species  of  beetle,  and  that  if  that  be  not  the  case,  they  may 
at  least  be  credited  with  having  a  much  larger  number  of 
domesticated  animals  than  human  beings.  We  will  quote 
the  whole  passage  in  which  this  notion  is  thrown  out :  — 

“  Ants  are  very  fond  of  the  honey  dew  which  is  formed  by  the 
Aphides,  and  have  been  seen  to  tap  the  Aphides  with  their  an¬ 
tennae,  as  if  to  induce  them  to  emit  some  of  the  sweet  secretion. 
There  is  a  species  of  Aphis  which  lives  on  the  roots  of  grass, 
and  some  ants  collect  these  into  their  nests,  keeping  them,  in 
fact,  just  as  we  do  cows.  One  species  of  red  ant  does  no  work 
for  itself,  but  makes  slaves  of  a  black  kind,  which  then  do  every¬ 
thing  for  tlieir  masters.  Ants  also  keep  a  variety  of  beetles 
and  other  insects  in  their  nests.  That  they  have  some  reason 
for  this  seems  clear,  because  they  readily  attack  any  unwelcome 
intruder;  but  what  that  reason  is,  we  do  not  yet  know.  If 
these  insects  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  domestic  animals  of  the 
ants,  then  we  must  admit  that  the  ants  possess  more  domestic 
animals  than  we  do.  But  it  has  not  been  shown  that  the  lieetles 
produce  any  secretion  of  use  to  the  ants  ;  and  yet  there  are 
some  remarkable  species,  rarely,  if  ever,  found,  e.xcepting  in  ants' 
nests,  which  are  blind  and  apparently  helpless,  and  which  the 
ants  tend  with  much  care.  M.  Lespds,  who  regards  these  blind 
beetles  a.s  true  domestic  animals,  has  recorded  some  interesting 
observations  on  the  relations  between  one  of  them  (Claviaer 
Davalii)  and  the  ants  {fjosius  niger)  with  which  it  lives.  This 
species  of  Claviger  is  never  met  with  except  in  ants’  nests, 
though,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  communities  of 
Lasiiis  which  possess  none  of  these  beetles;  and  M.  Lesp^s 
found  that  when  he  placed  ('lavigers  in  a  nest  of  ants  which 
had  none  of  their  own,  the  beetles  were  immediately  killed  and 
eaten,  the  ants  themselves  being,  on  the  other  hand,  kindly  re¬ 
ceived  by  other  communities  of  the  same  species.  He  con¬ 
cludes  from  these  observations  that  some  communities  of  ants 
are  more  advanced  in  civilization  than  others  ;  the  suggestion  is 
no  doubt  ingenious,  and  the  fact  curiously  resembles  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  navigators  who  have  endeavored  to  introduce  domestic 
animals  among  barbarous  tribes  ;  but  M.  Lesp^s  has  not  yet,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  published  the  details  of  his  observations, 
without  which  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  decided  opinion.  I 
have  sometimes  wonder^  whether  the  ants  have  any  feeling  of 
reverence  for  these  beetles ;  but  the  whole  subject  is  as  yet  very 
obscure,  and  would  well  repay  careful  study.” 

Perhaps  we  may  assume  that  Sir  John  Lubbock  is  having 
a  quiet  joke  at  the  expense  of  the  clergy,  when  he  suggests 
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that  perhaps  a  special  reverence  may  be  felt  by  the  ants  for 
a  blind  species  of  beetle,  otherwise  useless  to  it  and  help¬ 
less,  which  it  nevertheless  “  tends  with  great  care,”  —  in 
other  words,  we  suppose,  that  the  ants  may  look  upon  the 
blind  beetles  as  domestic  chaplains,  or  even  perhaps  as 
idols  which  have  power  to  bring  good  or  bad  fortune  on 
the  families  which  tend  them.  But  M.  I^iespbs,  whom  he 
quotes,  is  evidently  serious  in  thinking  that  eertain  tribes 
of  the  black  ant  are  as  much  more  civilized  than  other 
tribes  of  the  same  insect  as  certain  races  of  men  are  than 
savages  ;  and  Sir  John  Lubbock,  too,  is  evidently  serious 
when  he  remarks  that  the  conduct  of  the  barbarous  ants  in 
killing  and  eating  the  beetles  which  the  more  civilized  so 
carefully  tend,  curiously  resembles  the  conduct  of  savages 
in  killing  and  eating  the  cows  or  sheep  which  navigators 
introduce  among  them  for  the  sake  of  the  milk  and  wool, 
but  in  which  savages  can  see  nothing  but  an  immediate 
supply  of  food.  If  one  of  the  more  polite  ants  themselves 
be  introduced  into  the  nests  of  the  less  civilized,  its  species  is 
at  once  respected,  and  it  is  received  with  such  hospitality 
as  rude  races  generally  showed  to  wandering  Europeans 
till  taught  hy  experience  to  fear  their  unscrupulous  ways ; 
but  if  one  of  the  beetles  which  the  better  educated  ants 
have,  say,  domesticated,  be  thus  introduced,  instead  of 
being  treated  with  anything  of  the  same  respect,  it  is  at 
once  treated  just  us  savages  treat  our  imported  cows  or 
sheep,  or  even  horses,  —  as  material  for  the  butcher’s  shop, 
without  any  appreciation  of  the  more  refined  uses  to  which 
it  may  be  put.  Even  this  less  subtle  suggestion  as  to  the 
varying  degrees  of  civilization  attained  by  various  tribes  of 
ants  opens  up  a  rather  startling  field  of  speculation.  If 
there  ^  insects  poasessing  a  larger  number  of  domestic 
animals  than  man  has  pressed  into  his  service,  and  yet  if 
this  be  not  a  mere  matter  of  instinct,  but  of  acquired  art, 
to  which  even  other  tribes  of  the  very  same  species  of  ant 
have  not  yet  attained,  then  there  may  be  progress,  there 
may  be  discovery,  there  may  be  inventive  genius  and  in¬ 
vestigation  among  the  ants,  — just  as  there  may  be  artistic 
genius,  something  in  the  nature  of  the  creative  power  which 
makes  a  salon  delightful,  amongst  the  birds  whose  elaborate 
entertainments  Mr.  Gould  has  described  for  us.  But  if  so, 
then  there  must  be  also  ants  of  master  minds,  there  must 
be  what  some  deep-hearted  mystic  among  the  ants,  some 
Carlylian  ant  of  tne  race  Ltuitu  niger,  might  call  heroes, 
and  declare  to  be  worthy  of  hero-worship.  The  ant  which 
first  discovered  that  Aphides  might  be  kept  and  milked,  if 
such  an  ant  there  were,  must  have  been  a  patriarch  worthy 
of  historic  fame.  Even  the  red  ant  which  first  introduced 
slavery,  though  we  might  call  him  worse  than  a  Jefferson 
Davis  among  ants,  would  have  been  a  great  hero  to  the 
Carlylian  ant  aforesaid,  and  would  very  likely  have  been 
hymned  by  him  as  having  deserved  the  gratitude  of  the  en¬ 
slaved  ant,  black  Quashee,  himself,  as  well  as  of  the  whole 
tribe  of  red  ants  who  were  exempted  from  toil  and  enabled 
to  devote  their  learned  leisure  to  more  liberal  pursuits,  by 
the  discovery.  Nay,  there  might  even  be  a  Toussaint 
L’Ouverture  among  the  black  ants,  to  liberate  them  from 
the  service  of  the  and  in  his  turn  to  be  seized  and  im¬ 
prisoned  by  the  white  ants.  Nay,  seriously,  if  there  be 
real  progress  among  ants  of  any  race,  if  there  be  tribes  of 
LasiuB  nujer  which  have  domesticated  more  kinds  of  insects 
than  man  has  domesticated  of  other  animals,  and  which 
have  consciously  improved  on  their  ancestors  in  this  respect, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  deny  that  there  must  have  been 
discoverers  and  reformers  amongst  them,  and  that  it  was 
not  instinct,  but  intellect  which  made  them  so.  Nor  is  this 
suggestion  limited  to  any  one  region  of  the  animal  world. 
A  r  rench  savant  the  other  day  declared  that  the  swallows 
of  Kouen  had  improved  on  the  architecture  of  the  ordinary 
swallow,  by  making  what  may  be  called  balconies  for  their 
young  ones  to  sit  upon  and  breathe  the  air  more  freely  be¬ 
fore  they  are  able  to  fly,  and  though  it  is  possible  that 
such  cases  may  be  explained  by  the  mere  automatic  action 
of  Mr.  Darwin's  principle,  that  a  useful  variation,  though 
in  some  sense  accidental  at  firs%  will  always  tend  to  per¬ 
petuate  itself,  that  is  not  a  principle  which  it  is  quite  easy 
to  apply  to  so  elaborate  an  institution  as  the  domestication 
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of  a  blind  beetle,  or  an  aphis  in  the  capacity  of  milch  cow 
or  to  the  artistic  social  amusements  of  the  Bower  birds,  as 
quoted  by  Mr.  Darwin  from  Mr.  Gould.  It  seems  to  be 
now  really  contemplated  as  at  least  possible  by  our  natu¬ 
ralists,  that  among  several  of  the  least  powerful  species  of 
animals,  insects  certainly  included,  there  has  been  at  one 
time  at  all  events,  real  progress,  progress  in  the  nature!  of 
a  utilized  discovery  either  beneficial  or  delightful  to  the 
whole  race. 

Now  if  this  were  to  be  ever  established  in  relation  to 
any  one  of  the  more  insignificant  animals,  what  a  new  feel¬ 
ing  of  moral  embarrassment  it  would  add  to  life  to  think 
that  at  any  moment,  by  a  careless  tread,  or  an  accident  of 
the  plough,  we  might  be  putting  a  term  to  the  life  of  s 
great  reformer  in  one  of  the  regions  of  life  too  minute  for 
any  intelligent  communication  between  our  world  and  its, 
—  that  the  prospects  of  a  great  race  of  ants,  for  instance, 
had  been  suddenly  blighted  by  the  untimely  slaughter  not 
merely  of  a  “  village  Hampden  ”  or  an  “  inglorious  Milton  * 
amongst  ants,  but,  far  worse,  of  an  active  and  notable 
personage  who  was  leading  the  way  in  new  investigation, 
or  the  new  organization  of  discoveries  already  made?  In 
that  case  it  might  even  be  possible  that  the  blind  and  help- 
les^s  beetles  are  tended,  neither  from  any  feeling  of  supe^ 
stition,  nor  for  the  sake  of  any  service  that  uiey  render 
to  the  ants  who  tend  them,  but  only  as  a  recognition 
of  the  duty  of  compassion  towards  a  perfectly  helpless 
tribe,  —  that  in  fact,  this  tending  of  the  beetles  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  home  or  orphanage  for  beetles,  and  that  the 
ant  who  began  the  custom  was  a  sort  of  Lord  Shaftesbury 
among  ants,  instead  of,  as  Sir  John  Lubbock  hints,  a  kind 
of  Ignatius  Loyola,  instituting  a  grim  cultus  of  superstition. 
If  that  were  the  ctl^e,  imagine  the  sense  of  dismay  with 
which  we  should  reflect  that  by  any  step  of  which  we  were 
supremely  unconscious,  we  might  have  put  a'tragic  end  to 
a  great  and  philanthropic  career,  —  a  career  marked  bj 
the  first  recognition  amongst  insects  of  the  principle  that 
there  should  be  some  moral  limit  put  upon  the  cruel  “  con¬ 
flict  for  existence  "  I  The  ant  which,  without  language,  we 
suppose,  —  bad  anticipated  Shakespeare’s  thought  that,  — 

”  The  poor  beetle  that  we  tread  upon, 

In  corporal  sufferance  finds  a  pang  as  great 
As  when  a  giant  dies,”  — 

and  had  done  more  than  Shakespeare,  had  made  the 
thought  the  foundation  of  a  domestic  institution,  for  the 
humane  (or  rather  formican)  treatment  of  beetles,  might 
yet  be  slain  without  the  dimmest  knowledge  of  it  on  our 
part,  by  some  carelessly  flung  stone.  And  surely  this  would 
be  a  still  more  painful  supposition  than  the  Arabian  super 
stition  that,  in  flinging  nutshells  about,  you  might  chance 
to  wound  an  invisible  gdnie  in  the  eye.  There  would  be 
something  almost  intolerable  in  the  thought  that  the  most 
unquestionable  moral  and  intellectual  advances  were  being 
made  in  a  world  not  indeed  absolutely  invisible  to  us,  but 
still  so  inaccessible  to  us  in  general,  that  we  could  not  bj 
any  possibility  take  account  of  what  was  going  on  in  it  in 
our  ordinary  procedure,  —  that  we  might  be  murdering  t 
whole  army  of  industrial  captains  whenever  we  pulled  up  a 
tree,  and  blighting  the  intellectual  or  social  prospects  of  t 
progressive  race  whenever  we  rode  over  an  ant-hill.  Yet 
much  that  we  hear  nowadays  compels  the  conjecture  that 
there  may  be  a  degree  of  conscious  life  and  knowledge,  not 
quite  impossibly  even  -of  moral  sympathy,  in  some  of  the 
most  insignificant,  as  regards  size,  of  all  our  fellow- 
creatures.  Yet  there  is,  unquestionably,  something  verj 
paralyzing  to  the  imagination  in  the  notion  of  all  this  pos¬ 
sible  world  of  wisdom  in  a  mite  or  a  water-drop,  a  world  as 
much  beyond  our  recognition  as  if  it  were  infinitely  abovt 
our  apprehension.  It  is  as  if  a  clumsy  Titan  might  ruin  all 
the  civilization  of  our  earth  by  a  tap  of  his  fist,  or  even 
break  up  the  earth  itself  by  a  stumble.  Did  such  an  acci¬ 
dent  to  bur  world  seem  really  probable,  we  should  soon 
learn  to  make  light  of  studies  of  which  our  hold  was  so 
precarious ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  nearly  impossible  for  us  to 
I  attribute  sincerely  to  any  minute  world,  liable  thus  to  be 
I  ruined  by  our  blunderings,  the  kind  of  conscious  progreo 
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and  growing  civilization  which  are  cometimes  half-bumor- 
oasly  ascril^d  to  its  inhabitants  by  the  observers  of  insect 
life.  Struggle  as  we  may,  we  cannot  divide  the  idea  of 
eonseioua  progress,  even  in  mere  social  organization,  from  a 
moral  significance  which  would  render  it  impossible  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  any  superior  race  could  overthrow  it  by  mere 
clumsiness.  In  other  words,  we  cannot  separate  conscious 
wisdom,  even  in  the  administration  of  an  empire  of  ants, 
fit>m  its  source  in  the  conscious  wisdom  which  guides  that 
greater  universe,  of  which  we  are  ourselves  minute  parts, 
and  cannot  therefore  believe  that  anything  so  great  as  true 
intellectual  or  moral  progress  can  be  liable  to  constant  de¬ 
struction  at  the  hands  of  creatures  at  once  capable  of  sym¬ 
pathy  with  it,  and  yet  quite  ignorant  of  what  they  are  de¬ 
stroying.  It  would  be  as  easy  to  think  that  the  solitary 
wasp,  which,  according  to  Sir  John  Lubbock,  bas  “  the  in¬ 
stinct  ”  of  stinging  the  prey  destined  to  be  the  food  of  its 
young,  directly  they  are  hatched,  in  the  centre  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  system,  so  as  to  render  them  helpless,  and  yet  not  to 
kill  them  (for  if  they  were  to  die,  they  would  be  decom¬ 
posed  before  the  young  wasp  needed  them  for  food),  acts 
on  scientific  surgical  principles,  as  to  attribute  the  con¬ 
scious  life  of  discovery  and  of  economic  administration  to 
creatures  so  much  the  sport  of  accidents  as  the  ants.  We 
know  that  human  advance  is  liable  to  no  really  arbitrary 
catastrophes  of  this  kind,  and  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 
any  similar  progress  even  in  a  world  beneath  our  own, 
would  be  equally  safe  from  it  Even  an  atheist  could 
hardly  be  found  who  would  consent  to  believe  that  art,  in¬ 
tellect,  and  nobility  greater  than  ours  are  constantly  suc- 
I  cumbing  to  our  idlest  whims,  —  so  deeply  ingrained  is  the 
faith  in  a  moral  providence,  even  in  those  who  reject  the 
faith  in  God.  And  we  hold  that  the  deep  incredulity  with 
which  even  the  most  serious  naturalists  obviously  treat 
their  own  very  plausible  conjectures  as  to  the  grander  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  “  in&nitely  little  ”  worlds  into  the  affairs  of 
I  which  they  inquire  so  acutely,  is  but  the  profound  testimony 
I  of  their  hearts  and  consciences  to  the  providence  which 
guarantees  a  certain  real  durability  to  all  the  higher  stages 
of  intellectual  and  moral  life.  As  far  as  we  can  see,  but  for 
this  ineradicable  faith,  nothing  would  be  more  plausible 

■  than  to  credit  the  ant  with  a  sort  of  Roman  faculty  for  in¬ 
sect  organization  and  empire  ;  and  if  the  effort  to  do  so  is 
a  mere  sign  of  humor,  which  it  is  impossible  to  regard  as 
serious,  we  take  it  that  the  explanation  is,  not  that  the 
facts  commented  on  forbid  the  inference,  but  that  our 
I  knowledge  of  the  subordinate  and  dependent  place  which 
'  these  creatures  hold  in  our  world  is  inconsistent  with  any 
durability  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  issues  to  which 
they  would  in  that  hypothesis  have  attained,  and  that  we 
are  compelled  to  believe  in  such  durability  by  a  faith 
deeper  than  any  power  of  observation.  It  is  an  invincible 

I  belief  in  Providence  which  makes  even  naturalists  regard 
rather  as  a  paradox  of  fancy,  than  as  a  scientific  inference, 
the  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  which  certain  phe- 

Jnomena  would  otherwise  legitimately  suggest  as  belonging 
to  several  insect  tribes. 
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Professor  Jowett  has  finished  his  translation  of  Thucyd¬ 
ides. 

John  Cordt  Jefferson’s  new  novel  is  called  "Lottie 
Darling.” 

M.  Thiers  is  writing  a  history  of  his  presidency  of  the 
French  Republic. 

The  author  of  "  Olrig  Grange,”  a  poem  of  unusual  power, 
has  a  volume  of  miseellaneons  verses  in  press. 

The  following  piece  of  Oriental  flattery  is  quoted  by  the  Jfon- 
ifevr  (Paris)  :  “An  American  diplomatist,  Mr.  Wade,  having 
lately  died  at  Pekin,  the  Chinese  attributed  his  deeease  to  the 
inexpressible  emotion  which  he  experienced  at  seeing  the  august 
face  of  the  emiieror.” 

M.  Faure,  the  baritone,  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery 
at  the  burning  of  the  Paris  Opera  House.  Some  children  were 


asleep  in  the  Opera  House  when  it  took  tire,  and  the  lact  becom¬ 
ing  know  to  M.  Faure  nnd  another  gontle-nan,  at  the  risk  of 
their  lives  they  clambered  through  a  window  and  extricated 
them. 

The  practice  which  prevails  at  weddings  of  throwing  old 
shoes  after  the  carriage  which  bears*  away  the  bride  and  bride¬ 
groom  is  no  doubt  from  its  antiquity  deserving  of  veneration, 
but  it  may  be  carried  too  far,  and  indeed  is  at  times  not  only  in¬ 
convenient  but  dangerous.  At  the  wedding  of  a  Sutfurdshire 
clergyman  which  took  place  recently  at  Leamington  a  serious 
accident  occurred,  and  the  lives  of  three  persons  were-  nearly 
sacrificed  by  the  observance  of  this  time-honored  custom.  H 
seems  that  as  the  bride  and  bridegroom  were  taking  their  de¬ 
parture  after  the  wedding  breakfast,  a  volley  of  old  shoes  was 
discharged  at  tl  em,  with  the  addition  of  a  quantity  of  rice. 
This  evidence  of  kindly  feeling,  however  highly  appreciated  by 
the  newly  married  couple,  was  unfortunately  misunderstood  by 
the  horse  attached  to  the  vehicle  in  which  they  were  seated, 
who  showed  his  disapproval  by  bolting.  The  consequences 
were  not  such  as  can  be  said  to  have  added  much  to  the 
happiness  of  the  occasion.  The  driver  was  thrown  from  his 
box,  and  the  carriage  passed  over  him.  The  carriage  itself 
came  in  collision  with  a  cab,  was  capsized  and  smashed  to 
pieces.  The  bridegroom  was  pitched  out  of  the  window,  re¬ 
ceived  a  severe  scalp  wound,  and  now  lies  in  a  precarious  con¬ 
dition.  The  bride  was  of  coarse  terribly  shaken,  but  happily 
escaped  further  injury.  This  sad  affair  will  perhaps  lead  really 
kiud-huarted  people  to  devise  some  other  means  of  displaying 
their  good  wishes  for  brides  and  bridegrooms  than  by  pelting 
them  with  old  shoes  and  other  missiles. 

One  often  hears  of  an  article,  pamphlet,  or  other  written 
statement  “  carrying  its  own  proof  on  the  face  of  it,”  but  the 
expression  generally  means  no  more  than  that  its  arguments  are 
strikingly  forcible  and  unanswerable.  The  phrase  applies,  how¬ 
ever,  in  a  new  and  more  literal  sense  to  the  article  which  Dr. 
Hassall  has  communicated  to  the  new  number  of  Food,  Water, 
and  Air,  on  ihe  subject  of  the  adulteration  of  tea.  Dr.  llassali 
states  his  belief  that  iron  filings  are  added  to  tea  less  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  weight  and  bulk  than  for  giving  it  a 
dark  complexion  ;  and  he  adds  that  since  tea  naturally  contains 
a  large  quantity  of  tannin,  there  are  thus  brought  together  the 
two  chief  constituents  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  ink. 
In  order  to  place  this  point  beyond  a  doubt  Dr.  Hassall  has 
actually  hy  appropriate  treatment  extracted  a  bottle  of  ink  from 
the  tea  in  question,  and  has  written  with  it  a  portion  of  his 
article.  Under  these  circumstances,  undoubtedly.  Dr.  llassall’s 
article  becomes  a  piece  of  (in  every  sense)  powerful  writing  in 
support  of  the  virtual  identity  of  ink  and  tea,  and  only  very 
determined  opponents  of  his  conclusions  will  venture  beyond  a 
merely  superficial  examination  of  his  paper.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  an  unpleasant  interest  attaching  to  his  further  surmise 
that  “  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  laboratory  it  is  not 
impossible  may  arise  in  the  human  stomach,  into  which  largely 
adulterated  iron-filing  tea  has  been  received.”  Pending  the  full 
application  of  the  Adulteration  Act  to  this  article,  grocers 
might  be  kind  enough  to  supply  the  antidote  with  the  bane  by 
selling  us  our  tea  wrapped  up  in  blotting-paper. 

Among  the  many  interesting  subjects  brought  forward  and 
discussed  at  the  Tichbome  trial,  that  of  the  morality  of  Paul  de 
Kock  —  “  mio  caro  Paolo  di  Kock,”  as  the  late  Pope  is  said  to 
have  called  him  —  will  not  have  been  forgotten.  Dr.  Kcnealy 
gave  this  humorist  of  a  past  generation  a  very  much  worse  char¬ 
acter  than  he  deserved;  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  estimated 
him  fairly  enough  when  he  said  that,  though  "  unscrupulous  in 
his  pursuit  of  the  ridiculous,”  he  could  not  be  accused  of  writing 
with  the  view  of  inflaming  the  passions  of  his  readers.  A  vol¬ 
ume  of  memoirs  left  by  Paul  de  Kock  has  recently  been  pub¬ 
lished  ;  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  its  many  interesting 
chapters  contains  an  account  of  a  meeting  between  the  “  unscru¬ 
pulous  pursuer  of  the  ridiculous  ”  and  an  author — M.  Alex¬ 
andre  Dumas  fils — who  would  scarcely  be  acquitted  of  the 
graver  charge  which,  according  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  can¬ 
not  be  maintained  against  the  not  unhealthy  and  quite  unpsy- 
chological  novelist  whose  chief  object  was  to  make  his  readen 
langh.  The  interview  between  the  two  writers  —  as  unlike  one 
another  by  natural  disposition  and  taste  as  are  the  over-refined 
dandy  and  the  “  unscrupulous  ”  clown  of  a  Christmas  panto¬ 
mime —  is  thus  described  by  the  more  matter-of-fact  of  the  two: 
—  "  Souverain  [Paul  de  Knek’s  publisher,  and  on  this  occasion 
his  host]  awaited  me,  and  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  was  nor  long 
in  joining  us.  I  omit  the  compliments  he  would  bestow  upon 
me:  politeness,  like  wit,  is  in  the  blood  of  the  Dumas ;  but  what 
1  will  not  omit,  because  it  amused  me  extremely,  was  the  study 
which  M.  Dnmas  fils  was  pleased  to  make  of  me  at  table,  at  the 
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same  time  I  was  making  one  of  him.  I  have  preserved  up  to 
the  present  time,  thank  Heaven,  an  excellent  appetite,  and  it 
will  remembered  that  I  have  confessed  to  being  somewhat  a 
lover  of  good  cheer.  From  this  it  results  that  when  any  one  in¬ 
vites  me  to  breakfast  with  him,  I  breakfast.  In  his  character  of 
amphitryon  Souverain  gav*  me  carte  blanche  to  order  the  menu. 
I  ordered  it  to  my  taste :  Ostend  oysters,  filet  aux  truflFes,  lobster 
salad,  partridges,  asparagus,  the  whole  to  be  washed  down  with 
Sauteme  at  first,  and  during  the  repast,  with  whole  Burgundy. 
But  Dumas  fils,  who  himself  ate  like  a  bird,  and  who  soaked  his 
wine  in  eome  sort  of  mineral  water  that  he  had  brought  in  his  car¬ 
riage  with  him,  stared  hard  at  me  while  I  was  ofliciating,  smiled, 
and  cried  from  time  to  time,  ‘  There  he  is !  J ust  the  man.  There 
is  my  Paul  de  Kock  precisely  as  I  had  imagined  him.  It  is  su¬ 
perb  !  ’  But  when  the  gayety  of  my  young  friend  burst  out  was 
at  the  moment  of  departure;  when  he,  and,  indeed,  Souverain 
also,  had  declared  themselves  satisfied,  I  declared  for  my  part 
that  I  could  eat  the  least  bit  of  something  else  —  for  instance,  a 
good  slice  of  plum-pudding  and  rum  and  a  bit  of  cheese,  while 
to  make  it  go  down  easily  I  could  drink  with  pleasure  a  glass  or 
so  of  champagne.  ‘  Champagne !  — plum-pudding  ! '  cried  Al¬ 
exandre  Dumas;  ‘ah,  I  have  my  Paul  de  Kock  complete*.  ’  I 
made  no  reply,  because  I  was  sure  this  was  not  said  with  mal¬ 
ice  ;  but,  in  truth,  what  a  chance  the  author  of  the  ‘  Dame  aux 
Camdlias’  gave  me  for  replying:  ‘Yes,  sir,  you  have  your 
Paul  de  Kock  complete,  still  at  seventy  years,  just  as  I  have 
my  Dumas  fils  complete  already  at  forty.  We  are  each,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  epoch,  in  our  real  characters.  I  continue  to  eat  and 
dnnk,  while  you  eat  and  drink  no  longer.  And  if  from  physi¬ 
cal  things  we* pass  to  intellectual,  if  from  the  stomach  we  pass 
to  the  heart,  let  us  bet  that  my  old  age  would  yet  have  the  bet¬ 
ter  of  your  youth,  for  I  still  believe  in  everything  which  is  sweet 
and  consoling  in  this  world,  and  if  I  may  judge  by  your  writ¬ 
ings,  you  no  longer  believe  in  anything  at  all  that  is  good.’  ” 


DE  MORTUIS. 

(two  texts  and  a  comment.) 

I  THANK  ye,  O  ray  Dead  !  that  in  my  dreams 
Ye  sdll  are  present  with  me,  —  all  my  loved 
And  lost,  not  unremembered  ’mid  the  press 
And  whirl  of  day,  but  ever,  with  the  night. 

Sure  visitants  of  slumber, —  mother,  sire. 

Brother  and  sister,  friends,  —  mine  own  again. 

The  old  familiar  faces,  —  linked,  perchance. 

With  forms  and  features  of  a  younger  date. 

In  scenes  your  life’s  experience  never  knew, 

’Mid  circumstance  grotesque,  ridiculous. 

Impossible,  —  but  never  with  a  frown  1 

I  thank  ye  !  or —  for  I  must  sjieak  my  thought  — 

I  thank  the  love  I  bore  ye  that  evokes 
Your  pleasant  phantoms  :  for  ye  come  not  thus 
Of  your  own  will  upon  the  wings  of  sleep  : 

The  dream  is  from  the  dreamer,  not  from  Jove ; 

And  save  in  dreams  j-e  visit  me  no  more. 

What  did  he  say  who,  twenty  summers  since, 

Twined,  o’er  the  tomb  of  one  too  earlv  lost. 

The  saddest,  sweetest  posy  ever  ciilleii 
By  poet- hands  for  garland  to  an  urn  ? 

“  There  must  be  wisdom  with  great  Death !  The  Dead 
Shall  look  me  through  and  through  I  ”  If  honestly 
He  spake  (and  he  is  one  who  speaks  with  show 
Of  meaning  what  he  speaks),  I  envy  him 
His  self-assurance,  courage,  confidence, 

Hope,  faith,  —  what  will  you  ?  —  But  ’twas  safely  bold, 
A  challenge  whereunto  no  answering  trump 
From  the  far  darkness  of  the  spirit  world 
Sounds  faint  acceptance.  Else  why  come  they  thus 
Mere  manifest  pup|)ets,  flitting  o’er  the  stage 
Of  that  all-shadowy  theatre  of  dream. 

Through  scenes  forever  shifting,  with  no  plot. 

No  moral  in  their  piece,  wherein  ourselves 
Take  part,  half  conscious  of  its  hollowness 
Even  while  we  seem  to  act,  —  perceived  with  dawn 
Mere  stuff  that  waking  memory  not  retains. 

Or  but  recalls  to  find  not  worth  recall  ? 

Death  —  “  the  great  teacher  1  ”  —  If  the  Dead  be  wise 
(And  none  than  1  more  firmly  holds  them  so). 

If  they  do  sec  “  with  larger  other  eyes 

Than  ours,” —  their  wisdom  is  for  higher  ends. 


Their  clearer  vision  for  a  wider  sphere. 

And  not  Tor  us.  Whate’er  they  did  and  said 
Of  great  and  good  remains,  our  heritage 
For  evermore :  they  left  us  all  they  could 
In  precept  and  example ;  more  than  these 
How  should  we  look  for  1  —  Lazarus  himself 
That  died,  was  buried,  stank,  and,  at  the  call 
Divine,  arose,  and  cast  corruption  off. 

Came  forth,  and  lived  again,  —  what  tale  had  he 
For  Martha  and  for  Mary  1  None !  or  none 
Recorded  for  our  profit :  ’tis  most  strange  I 
Did  he  bring  back  no  message  from  the  pit  ? 

See  nothing  in  that  travel  worth  report. 

Worth  teaching  to  the  sons  whom  he  begat ^ 

Was’t  not  worth  while  to  shame  the  scoffing  sect 
That  said  men  died  and  rotted  and  no  more  1 
Were  there  no  curious  souls  in  Bethany 
Eager  with  question,  hot  to  probe  and  pierce 
The  awful  mystery  of  that  four  days’  sleep  f 
Which  is  more  wonderful  —  that  one  who  saw 
The  secret  of  the  grave,  if  he  had  power 
To  speak,  to  warn,  to  comfort,  to  assure. 

Should  live,  and  die  again,  and  hold  his  peace,  — 

Or,  if  he  spake,  that  of  such  utterance 
No  record,  no  tradition  keeps  a  won!  ? 

The  dead  will  come  no  more  as  Lazarus  came. 

No  I  —  when  we  see  them  now  (I  fling  aside 
'rhe  tales  of  ghosts,  creations  of  disease. 

Remorse,  or  superstition),  ’tis  ourselves 
Who  summon  them.  I  see  ye  in  my  dreams. 

My  loved  and  lost,  Itecause  1  loved  ye  well ; 

Because  your  memory  fills  my  waking  hours  ; 

Because  I  dwell,  all  lonely  as  I  am. 

Chiefly  wiih  memories,  and  the  night  returns 
Blurred  echoes  of  the  day.  Your  images 
Throng  round  my  pillow,  shift,  and  blend,  and  change 
In  metamorphic  puzzle,  —  seem  to  be 
Yourselves,  yet  all  the  while  seem  something  else. 

Seen  without  wonder,  though  most  wonderful. 

Void  of  volition  as  the  dancing  spots 
That  fleck  with  gold  the  turfage  of  a  grove 
Rippled  by  summer-breezes. 

And  ’tis  well 

For  you  ye  come  but  thus.  “  The  happy  Dead 
Gone  to  their  rest —  the  Dead  who  are  at  peace  1  ”  — 

We  love  to  phrase  it  thus.  Could  Death  be  rest. 

Could  Death  peace,  could  Death  be  happiness. 

If  they  who  loved  us  so  had  barren  power 
'Fo  watch  and  weep  without  the  gift  to  warn. 

To  see  the  sin  they  cannot  check,  to  read 
The  shameful  secret  entries  that  defile 
The  tablets  of  our  souls  ?  That  were  a  pang 
Beyond  imagining ! 

I  love  to  greet 

Your  fleeting,  shifting,  pleasant  shapes,  —  my  nights 
Are  happy  with  your  presence  ;  but  I  look 
On  a  mere  empty  pageant,  purposeless. 

Furnished  from  some  dim  cranny  of  the  brain. 

Its  saner  function  dormant :  but  I  know 

That  you  and  I  have  no  communion  more 

Till  the  last  trumpet-summons  reunites 

At  God’s  right  hand  the  souls  Death  sundered  here,' 

All  stain  of  Earthly  vileness  blotted  out 
In  Heaven’s  great  amnesty. 

I  trust  the  Dead 
Yet  love  us,  yearn  for,  hope  for,  pray  for  us. 

Knowing  what  need  our  nature  hath  of  prayer. 

What  perils  block  our  path,  how  they  themselves 
Succumbed  or  conquered.  But,  till  they  can  help. 

Guide,  counsel,  rescue,  for  their  own  dear  sake 
I  could  not  wish  their  bliss  eternal  vexed 
With  that  sad  gift,  to  know  us  as  we  are, 

To  ‘‘  look  us  through  and  through.” 

It  is  not  so  I 

Thy  word  was  wiser,  midnight  moralist  I 
"  Heaven’s  sovereign  spares  all  beings  but  Himself 
That  hideous  tight,  a  naked  human  heart  I  ” 

>  '*  Jallalo’ddin  mentloDS  three  persons  whom  Christ  restored  to  life,  end 
who  llTfd  several  yean  after*  and  bad  childreOs  namely,  Laaarue,  the  Wid- 
ow^teon,aDd  the  Publican *8  (I  suppose  be  means  the  Ruler  of  the  Syna* 
gogue’s)  daughter.'*  —  Note  to  Sale's  Koranf  chap.  111. 


